                          THE ROSE OF THIRTY LEAVES
                           By Dimitrije Ignjatovic

                                 Part 1: Will

  Will and Alice have been feeling that feeling for each other for almost three
years now. It's a very tragic understatement,  to say that they were emotional;
nay, emotion drove them as though they were mad, to growing into what turns out
to be the Reason for my tale.
  Alice (then a young woman,  not quite twenty years of age)  and Will (a young
man,  only six months older) found the Rosegarden Park. They most often visited
it during weekends.
  One weekend, Will took Alice to the Rosegarden. Upon nearing the garden-park,
they heard a treble voice sing accompanied by a solo violin,
                       "Fiddle-diddle-dee,
                          Fiddle-diddle-dee,
                        Tell me, fiddle, what a
                          Secret's hid in thee?
                        Tell me all thy songs,
                          Melodies in thee;
                        Tell me thy full riddle,
                          Fiddle-diddle-dee!"
  When they arrived, they found the violinist, who was still holding the fiddle
and its bow.  Next to him stood a boy, of about ten years of age.  His face was
freckled, and he had curly hair red like fire. The boy then spoke and it became
clear that it was he who sang the song aforementioned.
  "It's just a song, praising the fiddle," said he, "and the fiddle, like every
instrument in the orchestra, has its secret.  Its riddle. And the riddle is not
in how the music is made -- the riddle is in what sounds will emerge. It is the
Riddle of the Fiddle, don't you think?"
  "Pleasant words from the springhole of voice," said Alice and sat down on the
soft grass of the Garden. Will sat on the grass next to her. The tall violinist
fiddled on and the white-clad boy continued singing, but neither Alice nor Will
seemed to care, let alone mind.
  Will and Alice talked awhile and---all of a sudden---Will asked, "Yes, a rose
need not have exactly thirty petals to be a rose;  yes,  a rose need not be red
to be a rose -- but what is a rose without her thorns?"
  A tear stung Alice's left eye. She finally said, "An un-rose,"---and then she
sighed---"a rose without one of the defining elements of a rose."
  "True, Alice," said Will, "it is the Rose's ability to survive, in despite of
adverse circumstances and those who can pick her -- that makes her beautiful: a
sentiment of acquiescent ambition to live unimpeded."
  Will squinted to see who was approaching.  Now the full symphony orchestra (a
band of one hundred players,  counting a conductor and the tall violinist,  who
became their concertmaster) were playing, and the red-haired boy waited for yet
another solo where he would be able to show his voice.
  At the sound of the brass flourish,  Guy approached them.  He was a young man
approximately Will's age, and had an air of dottiness about his manners; he was
nearsighted, and therefore he wore round spectacles at a -5.25 dioptre of sight
correction.  He had  a shock of greasy  black hair.  He stood  in the sunlight,
and  straightened his suit,  a dark-purplish-blue  three-piece suit;  then,  he
adjusted his spectacles on his nose, with his characteristic flick of the index
finger. "All right Will?" he asked Will, in his usual, dotty inflection.
  Will  (who, like Alice, wore casual clothes)  was used to this quick lilt Guy
spoke in.  It was a posh accent that lilted like a brogue at stochastic places,
and went at an unusually quick pace---nay---gallop, through the ebb and flow of
conversation -- making Guy  somewhat unintelligible.  Will understood Guy,  and
replied, "All right Guy."
  "Me,  I'm in an iffy situation,"  Guy said.  "I haven't written  anything  in
three years now, my room is full of junk writing I may not even need again, let
alone finish it,  I have zero ideas,  and I've tried everything I could without
sacrificing the integrity of my mind.  Fifteenth session of psychotherapy, best
psychiatrist in the country, and I'm gobsmacked by the stupidity of his advice!
Guess what the best psychiatrist in the country thinks is the cure for writer's
block?  Freewriting!  How do I explain it to the fool, that I've practised that
technique for three years and it didn't work!" His sentence ended in a shout of
frustration.
  "Come, Guy," said Will, as the three neared the gates of the Rosegarden Park,
"are you sure psychiatry isn't quackery? I woke up in a sweat this morning, and
I can't figure out why, I don't remember the dream."
  Alice then said,  "I just remembered a poem that claims to be an Aisling -- a
vision in a dream.  In it the author describes a garden of roses, much like the
Rosegarden." She recited,
                   "Many people say that dreaming
                      Brings forth only shameless lies;
                    And that all that them was seeming
                      They'd discard ere they arise.
                    Problem is, that Dreams are Vision
                      (Only way we Thoughts can view)
                    And---despite constant derision---
                      One day they'll prove to be True."
  She was interrupted by Guy. "I know the whole plainsong by heart," he said, a
tad annoyed. "It was the source of poesies worn on wedding-rings by many Ladies
on the fourth fingers of their left hands. There is, 'I will ever faithful be,'
there is, 'Roses for us twain are blooming,' and of course, 'Dreams are Vision'
-- hardly a genuine 'Aisling', but more like, simply the musings of a lovesick,
laudanum-guzzling boy."
  Guy  watched  the twain---Will and Alice---scamper  off  quickly,  chattering
words of definite affection, leaving Guy unable to follow them. "Fiddlesticks,"
he yelled at the twain, "Will? Sincerely changed his heart -- because of Alice?
Perish the thought!"
                                      *
  Back in his studio flat,  Guy was trying  to write something---anything---but
the words just wouldn't come out. He wrote,
           There are many tricks in the world, but recognition of the
         same always eludes us -- until we ourselves get tricked.
  That's right. "Write what you know," he was told. "Your fiction needs to work
on you -- the writer.  If it doesn't work on you, the writer,  the odds that it
will work on anyone else are a septillion to one!" He continued,
           Of these tricks,  the most elusive are what best pleases a
         fairy or one of those Robin-Goodfellows (Pucks) said to have
         haunted the night countryside, since ancient ages -- events,
         having no set cause.
           I had the bad luck, to be tricked by one of these fairies,
         in a stately park, called the Rosegarden,  for in that park,
         grow many magnificent roses   (some wiseacres  from my order
         worship roses, because in the Southeast, a rose is called by
         the term Triantaphyllo -- thirty leaves)  and creeping ruddy
         sweetbriars  (which an Aisling poem---or so it claims; to me
         it sounds like an 'Aisling'  of a lovesick boy under a heavy
         dose of laudanum---calls by the term Aiglentine)  and there,
         one of my friends ...
  Guy threw the paper away.  He knew exactly why he threw away the whole story;
it read like the very 'Aisling' he despised -- purple prose.  Even more purple,
in fact, than the Aisling.
  Not the least bit irk of writing thus late into the night, Guy started over.
           There exist sad events we cannot overcome, without feeling
         sorrow; so there must exist sorrow, for us to overcome these
         events with grace.
  Ah, a commonality -- the golden heart of advertising. Guy continued, with the
same authorial zeal,
           And such a sorrow that cannot be overcome by tears, I must
         confess to my unknown reader, happened to my dearest friend,
         as his heart was usurped by love in a garden of roses.  This
         Rosegarden---as the park was called---was not  a place for a
         'surcease of sorrow' -- it was far from ease or comfort, the
         feeling that nurses us all ...
  Guy stopped writing. Memories of several days ago flooded his mind.  The one,
when Alice said, "You are no writer.  You are just a tragic imitator, imitating
a writer.  You're not worth being heard, because you've nothing to say."  Then,
she tossed that same old 'Aisling' at him,
                   "If you want to write a Story,
                      All your Hope's of sense forlorn;
                    Writers who do win the Glory
                      None were made such; all were born."
                                      *
  Days passed, and Guy found Will and Alice at a fair. It was the Doggerel Fair
tide of the year---Doggerel was a Midsummer Eve festival, a wake---and as usual
an enormous bonfire was lit.  Around the bonfire,  everyone danced to the sound
of flutes and kettledrums.  Only a few were not dancing,  and those not dancing
included Alice, Will and Guy.
  Will and Guy were conversing awhile (after Guy had to lead Will away from the
bonfire, near which he was talking to Alice) when the violinist started a mean,
devilish melody on his fiddle. "Oh, the fiddle!" exclaimed Will. "Did you know,
that the fiddles, the violins, were considered diabolical? Many thought, a bard
could bewitch a woman with the sound of the fiddle."
  "Yes," said Guy. "Thousands of fiddles were destroyed in riots,  and fiddlers
were persecuted since the creation of the fiddle." For a moment, his usual lilt
was gone, although he still spoke at his usual gallop.
  "If I could play one," said Will, "do you think it'd be easier for me to move
Alice's heart?"
  "You're already doing so," said Guy.  The lilt was back in his voice, and his
accent was as quick and stuffy as ever.  Guy went to the nearby portable press,
and was shocked when he saw a chapbook being sold.  No mistaking it -- it was a
fragment of the Aisling, the poem he despised.
  In an attempt to calm down, Guy began singing---softly, to himself---the song
of the Caseariae---the Cheesewives---of the eponymous play,
 "It is cheese that we offer, all milk and all curds, all the whey,
  All the merits of rennet we show, with our theft we take bowels from calves,
  Equal merit our theft is no wonder, we take, too, cows' milk,
  And we make cheese, delicious -- the Cheesewives we are of the town."
  Guy could not help himself. The Aisling ravished his mind so incapacitatingly
that he could only weep.
  Overhearing this ancient song by the famous tragedian-turned-comedian,  which
Guy  intended  for  himself  and only  for himself,  Alice then approached Guy.
"Cheesewives," she said. "Now please tell me, Guy,"---there she was frowning in
recalling the events that happened in the Rosegarden---"I know that a rose need
not have exactly thirty petals  to be a rose;  I know a rose need not be red to
be a rose; but can you tell me, what is a rose without her thorns?"
  This phrase triggered an alarm in Guy. Gone was his sad expression; his voice
returned from his moaning and weeping tone, to his posh, lilting gallop that is
his casual way of speaking. Guy retorted, "You read that in the Aisling, didn't
you?"
  "No"---said Alice---"but in the Rosegarden,  Will and I  agreed that  two key
elements define a rose; her scent and, more importantly, her thorns."
  Guy was already  sick of the Aisling's author  personifying the roses;  so he
said, more sarcastically than out of passion, "Hear hear! Have you studied your
answers out of poesies on wedding-rings?"
  Alice answered,  "No, but we answer you right from the Morality Plays, whence
you have studied your questions!"  The tone in her voice seemed to add,  'silly
fool'.
  Guy was offended -- and,  kneeling down before Will, his hands clasped into a
pose of an earnest entreaty, his whole body shaking violently as though he were
running a fever, he cried out, "Will! Please tell me it isn't true! Please tell
me I can be a writer as well!"
  There has already gathered a crowd to witness this event, as embarrassing for
Guy as was Will's answer.  No one seemed interested in Midsummer, or dancing at
midnight around the bonfire (the centrepiece of the Doggerel Wake), any more.
  Will's answer  was equally  embarrassing  for Guy.  "It depends,"  said Will.
"One's born either a good writer or a tragic imitator. Either one has a message
to spread that one's born with, or one isn't worth being remembered at all. And
you, Guy,"---there Will pointed at Guy---"seem to be living  the least  notable
life I have seen someone live."
  As though to  add insult to injury,  a man from  the crowd  (who was standing
next to the chapbook press) exclaimed, "Hear hear!"  Then the whole crowd began
laughing like mad.  For them,  it was probably the merriest hour they've wasted
at a Midsummer night's wake, but for Guy it was the worst Doggerel Fair ever.
                                      *
  The vision of the crowd laughing at his embarrassment, Guy felt impossible to
forget -- let alone forgive either himself for instigating, or forgive Will for
exacerbating. In his studio flat, he wrote again,
           What is the most ignoble life?  How can there  be a person
         who is so boring and redundant that the person has to be put
         to silence and forgot by hook or by crook? Who are those the
         remembrance of whom  needs to be so  strictly forbidden? Who
         decides on the right to a legacy?
  Rhetorical questions.  The problem is, in order to ask a rhetorical question,
the one asking must know its only sound answer in advance. Guy did not know the
answer to any of these questions he intended to be rhetorical, so he threw away
the paper, and wrote anew,
           At Midsummer Fair I was insulted -- by truth. How can true
         sayings be used to offend? When cast into the wrong hands, a
         truth well spotted can be made into a weapon very effective,
         and woe to the one whose mind is devastated ... by truth!
  The opening was promising.  A paraprosdokian, since the invention of writing,
was a treasure for both orator and writer, providing a strong hook. Even stupid
plainsongs used the Paraprosdokian -- including the despicable Aisling. Then---
with a sigh---Guy continued writing.
           If someone lives a life interesting enough,  and as a kind
         of person interesting enough, chances are that the person is
         to have something to say worth being remembered.  Otherwise,
         the person is ignoble,  and the ignobles deserve oblivion --
         that makes oblivion the only just deserts of redundancy.
  Guy sighed. He leaned against his chair and sat in huffish thought -- then he
wept and,  in a fit of rage,  threw that paper away.  Why would oblivion be the
'just deserts' of an uninteresting life? Why such a strict punishment---that is
tantamount to never having existed---for simply failing  to be born as royalty?
Who decides whether one will be remembered as important -- or never have lived?
Will Guy get such  'just deserts'?  He went to the bookshelf and took  The Book
Of Eternal Wisdom, skipped a few pages, and read,
           We are who we value us as. One who has beliefs in success,
         shall succeed against all odds; one who believes in failure,
         shall fail in the best of circumstances.
  Positive attitude?  Guy's been practising 'positive attitude' for three years
now, and it didn't help. "A funny thing, that," he muttered to himself, "a book
of 'eternal wisdom' -- disproven!"  He returned the book to where it was,  then
memories of the Midsummer night flooded his mind. The fiddle, with its mean and
devilish melody, and its bewitching sound. The portable brochure press, turning
the crank---oh,  the crank---just turn  this crank  to press  the image  on the
paper, and out comes the chapbook ... the Aisling! The personified rose and her
thorns; the lovesick boy,  intoxicated with laudanum; the Cheesewives and their
rennet;  the  pretty  answers,  found  on  the  poesies of  wedding-rings;  the
melancholy questions, found in Morality Plays. And then the kneeling; the tired
old  good writer  fate and tragic imitator fate speech;  the watching,  jeering
crowd; and, to top off the embarrassment and add insult to injury, that man who
said, "Hear hear!" How then can there be any room left for positive attitude in
Guy? He had stooped---alas, unwillingly---to the lowest of the low!
                                      *
  The next day Guy woke with a song in his mind. It was the old classic, Fiddle
Diddle Dee.  After humming the Violin part  (an octave below, to adjust for his
tenor voice) he sang  (ignoring his horrible cod-Spieltenor)  the lyrics to the
song, Fiddle Diddle Dee, aforementioned.
  (In fact,  comparing his voice to a tenor is only valid in terms of pitch and
timbre. Guy was an awful singer. He was horribly off-key.)
                       "Fiddle-diddle-dee,
                          Fiddle-diddle-dee,
                        Tell me, fiddle, what a
                          Secret's hid in thee?
                        Tell me all thy songs,
                          Melodies in thee;
                        Tell me thy full riddle,
                          Fiddle-diddle-dee!"
  Then Will and Alice---hand in hand, like children---walked up the sidewalk --
by now,  one would understand,  Guy saw them as less to his friends,  than only
inseparable comic reliefs for Guy's woe and over-inflated ego.  Now, Guy having
that horrible Lied---the Air of the Fiddle, or Fiddle Diddle Dee---in his mind,
Guy's ego, which was low-key the night before, once again weighed in at a ton!
  "Wotcher,"  said Guy.  Will would know that something  was amiss -- Guy often
accompanied that phrase with his dotty, brogue-like lilt. But this time the odd
intonation was gone. Guy was trying hard to rein his anger in.
  "Greetings to you too, Guy," said Will.  The awkward exchange was followed by
an ominous silence. The events of the Midsummer night began to sink in; a night
of embarrassment it was for Guy -- that Doggerel Fair was the one Midsummer Eve
festival Guy was never to forget, let alone get over.
  Guy never felt more to Alice than friendship -- and,  although he was friends
with her, he never felt any carnal love for her.  Especially now, since she and
Will were in love.
  "Now Alice," said Guy, trying hard to get the lilt in his galloping speech to
work again,  lest he sound angry before Alice.  Of all the things  in the world
that Guy didn't understand, the one that hampered him the most, was the complex
nature of women's hearts and minds. "You know I made an eejit of myself on that
Midsummer night. Now tell me, Alice, why do you think me a tragic imitator."
  Not a word was spoken until the three arrived at the Rosegarden. Now the full
symphony orchestra were playing. Of note was an eight-note run on Glockenspiel,
amounting to a 4/4 measure  that was played  right after they entered the park,
and these eight Glockenspiel notes heralded a tutti.
  Alice then said, "Writers can lose their Muses,  but no one has either gained
or lost any of the talent they were, or were not,  given at birth.  The one who
wrote the Caseariae had a talent for the theatre. He wrote many great tragedies
and lost his Muse. He tried writing a comedy, the Caseariae.  The comedy proved
a success. So he, because he was born with talent, couldn't lose it.  Countless
poetasters tried in vain to obtain the talent they were not granted at birth---
as it were---by force. All failed. What were their names?"
  Guy found himself stammering.  Somewhere between his mind and his tongue, his
response vanished. Yes, what were the names of the poetasters, the incompetent,
the mediocre (and thus ignoble) people born without talent who durst attempt to
leave a trace by hook or by crook?
  "Exactly my point," said Alice.  Will responded with, "Hear hear!" Will's two
words echoed in Guy's mind. As though to add insult to injury, the music---that
symphony orchestra one takes for granted in the Rosegarden Park---played a very
silly bass trombone solo. Then four notes on the tubular bells confirmed it!
  For the next two minutes, Guy could not speak as Alice and Will were admiring
the roses and exchanging words of love and praise for the roses -- and, all the
while, the 48-string concert harp played a gentle, if mawkish, Leitmotif.
  Guy asked, "But how does one know a talented person from a poetaster?" Now it
was clear that Guy's voice was shaking in despair.
  Will did not hesitate to answer, and no longer bothered humouring Guy, "It is
by one's fruit that we tell a writer from a poetaster, of course," he said. Guy
ran away in tears.
                                      *
  Guy was reclining on a chaise-longue, talking to Dr Collyer, his psychiatrist
-- Dr Collyer was a man in his sixties, on the edge of retirement.
  "Is something bothering you?" asked Dr Collyer. The tired old initial  prompt
of the psychiatrist, seemingly asked without much thought on its immediate, let
alone any further, consequences.
  Guy let out a sigh of despair, for he knew that the prompt didn't require any
understanding capacity on the part of the asker, or even basic understanding of
the context at hand.  "Are all people created equal,  or is there a select few,
who are foreordained to rise into eternity, while everyone else is doomed to be
repressed, sink into oblivion and never have existed?"
  A short pause followed, during which Dr Collyer was trying hard---and failing
---to contain his amusement. Then Dr Collyer said, "Tough question.  I believe,
that all people are equal, and everyone has something to say. It's up to you to
find what you have to say. Many sink into oblivion because they never find what
they should say."
  Guy clenched his  hands into fists  in indignation.  "That  lovesick laudanum
imbiber wrote a poem he called his Aisling,  where he said the exact opposite!"
he said, losing his temper.
  "His Ash -- ?" Dr Collyer has ostensibly had no opportunity to hear the word,
Aisling, before.
  "Aisling," Guy repeated.  "A vision in a dream.  In it his guide Damsel Rose,
shows up,  appearing as a young woman,  as he said,  'Not quite twenty  year of
age,'  clothed  in  a  mantle  of rose-petals,  as he said,  'red as blood';  I
interpret her to be a sort of metaphor for love, and what does this mentor say?
She says writers  are born,  not made! In other words,  this lovesick boy,  his
mind under a heavy dose of laudanum, envisions  a world divided  between noble,
notable people; and mediocre slaves, who never should have existed! Please tell
me he's wrong!"
  "Honestly," said Dr Collyer, "it is you who are the weakest link. Everyone is
able to tell stories, but some people need ... may I call it prompting? Can you
tell me if you wrote any stories before, and if so,  what became of your latest
story?"
  "Taking The Allegro Empire By Storm?"  was Guy's immediate response.  "A poor
story, that. I cannot do a good adventure story to save my life!"
  "You're contradicting yourself, even in your own terms. You have no knowledge
---let alone  experience---on the matter.  Write  what you know.  Begin with an
outline. You don't want your story to break out of control -- I'll see you in a
week."
  Guy went out of Dr Collyer's office,  and  wondered about the  outline method
Dr Collyer mentioned. A psychiatrist telling a writer how to write? Incredible!
But, as soon as Guy met Will and Alice  (who were talking merrily,  like lovers
do),  Guy smiled at them.  Will knew  that smile  of his.  It  was Guy's  smug,
confident smile. An awkward silence ensued.
  The silence was promptly violated by Guy, who said, in his usual,  stuffy and
lilting voice, "How's it going?"
  "As per usual, Guy," said Will. Guy no longer wanted to listen. He said, with
no more lilting, "Guess what I heard from the best psychiatrist in the country?
Everyone has something to say! The mediocres are, in fact,  the poor people who
fail to tap into their  full potential.  Unfortunately,  the mediocres  are the
majority."
  "That's what any quacksalver  will tell you,"  said Will.  Alice suppressed a
laugh.  Will continued,  "There's no such thing as a magic cure-all, therefore,
all psychiatry is quackery!"
  Guy said, "Nothing ventured, nothing gained." He went to his studio flat deep
in thought of a story he thought up.
  Back in his studio flat,  Guy felt like a great weight was lifted off of him.
He wrote,
         - a parade detailed
         - "Welcome to Freshwater!" 4 men find themselves in the
           rural town of Freshwater
         - The men find each other and are promptly killed one by one
           by the inhabitants
  "A fine outline, that," Guy said, and began writing, shedding first the upper
case, then the lower case, and, lastly, the full stops.
           The parade harched on through the town -- a marching band,
         consisting of twenty trumpeters, twenty trombonists,  twenty
         hornists and twenty tuba-players; these were followed by the
         forty flute-players and the ten drummers. It made for a very
         discordant noise.
  No. Outlining didn't work. He lay down and fell asleep. The next day he awoke
at noon and went to the Rosegarden, to admit defeat -- but even then,  never to
cease and desist writing.
                                      *
  Guy found Will and Alice in the Rosegarden. There was that obnoxious symphony
orchestra, squealing loudly on the first violins playing the melody (the second
violins repeating the  same melody  a bar late,  to make  a simple canon);  the
violas were playing  the main  harmony;  the  violoncellos  (played  pizzicato,
doubled by contrabasses,  played pizzicato an octave below)  for accents on the
first violin section melody.
  The threesome's arrival coincided with a silly flourish on the bass trombone,
which Guy thought was intended to mock him.
  "The rose, I remind you," Guy said in his usual rapid, stuffy lilt, "has only
a few days to stay in full bloom,  and,  over the next fortnight,  it wilts for
the season."
  "And that  is what makes her beautiful,"  said Alice.  Guy hated the lovesick
boy who wrote the Aisling,  exactly for the kind of rhetorical trope  that Will
and Alice took from him -- personifying the rose. Such playing with grammar, as
Guy was assured,  was the gateway to losing one's grasp of proper grammar. That
lovesick, laudanum-addicted boy who wrote the Aisling calls the rose 'she' just
for appealing  to the gentle emotions  of the heart,  and there!  The Aisling's
euphuistic verses make 'a rose without her thorns' (personification) and  'mine
heart' (euphuistic archaisms) popular among those who read such rubbish!
  "And the humiliation you brought me at the Midsummer Fair," Guy replied,  "is
what I'll bring you back, with this question -- have you  ever written a story?
If neither of you has written  an appreciated story,  who are you  to call me a
'tragic imitator'?"
  In the profound hush among the three that ensued, only the symphony orchestra
could be heard -- a gentle melody in G minor on the piccolo and the alto flute,
with the beat on hand-held clash cymbals.  Then Will told Guy,  "To write,  you
have to be an interesting and noble person. Live an interesting and noble life.
Have an interesting and noble message -- one worth spreading.  You are given at
birth to live the most boring life  I have ever seen someone live.  So live out
your brief time in this world and don't impersonate someone you're not."
  "I just wanted to ask you for a compromise," said Guy.  For the first time in
Guy's relationship with Will,  Guy actually had to admit he was wrong.  "I -- "
he stammered,  tears  in  his eyes.  "I'm sorry,  for ever beginning my writing
career," said Guy.
  Will raised his eyebrow at such a saying ever coming from someone like Guy as
he considered Guy renouncing writing a sort of an oxymoron. The horn section of
the symphony orchestra played a riff that only emphasised this irony.  Guy then
said, "No, seriously,  I admit defeat -- but I cannot bring myself to cease and
desist writing."
  As the symphony orchestra  set the Glockenspiel  and the  violoncello section
apart for a provocative melody in A Major, Will said, "You contradict yourself,
even in your own terms." In other words, Will repeated Dr Collyer's claim, word
for word!
  Guy assumed  a kneeling stance,  raised his arm,  and  yelled  out,  "Harrow!
Harrow! Harrow! Come to my aid, my Prince, for I've been wronged!"
  Will seized Guy's upraised arm, and said, "Where'd you get the idea that such
a dated practice still holds effect?" In the symphony orchestra, the two violin
sections played an ear-splitting chord of two notes a mere semitone apart.
  Unafraid of the consequences, Guy said the truth, the whole truth and nothing
but the truth, "Your Aisling -- where else?" Then he recited,
                   "When I thus am wronged, offended,
                      A Clamour-Harrow I would yell;
                    All my problems then are ended,
                      Clamour-Harrow -- all is well."
  Will and Alice laughed. And Guy took it seriously when they used the same old
Aisling to claim writers are all 'born, not made', didn't he? That's a perfect,
classical example of Double Standards, isn't it?  Guy left the twain calmly, as
Will began telling Alice some such thing as how he won't grow tired of her even
if the twain live on for fifty-thousand years.
                                      *
  Back in his studio flat, Guy seriously contemplated ceasing and desisting his
writing career. His urge to write was too strong -- winning over him. He wrote,
this time in blank verse,
                The Poet can extract a tale entire
                From 's heart, emotional, with imagery,
                Evoking pleasant thoughts with stroke of quill
                And ink; but are all destined to write?
  Guy threw the paper away. "Write what you know," he was told. This he did not
know. He started over, now stream of consciousness prose.
           I went to the Rosegarden with Alice and Will, and there, a
         bass trombone  mocked me.  Then again -- I  no  longer  view
         Alice and  Will as  people.  I  cannot  resist  seeing  them
         as ...
  Guy ended the letter  in a long,  swift stroke to  the right,  just  short of
writing a swear word. He threw the paper away and cooled -- the reason he threw
the paper away was not just mere politeness; he was dehumanising Will and Alice
... something a sensitive writer would shudder at.
  Guy was ill at rhyme. He knew it. His mentor, one notable writer known as Sir
Oswyn Altrincham, warned him, "Rhymes can make or break a play.  You don't have
talent for rhyming.  You have a sense of poetic rhythm, and I've seen you crank
out some of the best blank verse  I've seen anyone in my Creative Writing class
make;  but you cannot find a rhyme to save your life!  So please,  protect your
reputation by not writing rhyming plays!"
  Guy still felt blank verse (if not rhyming verse) would rein his emotions in,
at a time when emotions are percolating in him. It would be similar to 'writing
under erasure', as critics call this phenomenon. So Guy wrote, in blank verse,
                Just as all that glitters is not gold,
                Nor can all gold in shining succeed.
                As I the Garden of Roses did enter,
                A trombone called to me in mockery.
                Then, quite out of place, I Harrow called,
                Thinking, 'Clamour-Harrow -- all is well.'
                But woe! Disproven was this time-tried Form,
                By those who told me it can truly work!
                My two friends railed on me, as did the music!
                Although I said that any rose will die
                (The truth) a fortnight after its full bloom,
                As one they did marvel at the fact.
                And as for me, I find it somewhat sad!
                Defeat admitting, Harrow I did call,
                Cease and desist? I never will have that!
                Ear-splitting fiddles, horrid mockery!
  Guy preserved this paper,  labelling it as, Potential Goldmine.  This was his
first exception to the irredeemably-junk writing he'd had in three whole years,
and even of this, he was not entirely certain.  Maybe he had some talent, after
all! But he can't keep up writing under erasure for long.
  Writing in verse,  Guy realised Sir Oswyn Altrincham's words,  has its perks,
its advantages over cold prose; it can either reveal or conceal one's emotions.
Who knows what the author of the Aisling---that lovesick, laudanum-guzzling boy
---could've been thinking as he wrote that despicable plainsong of his? Who may
he really be?
                                      *
  Alice was waiting for Will in the Rosegarden when Guy arrived. There was that
same orchestra,  this time playing the flute Leitmotif known as  'Woe Is Me, My
Love Is Lorn',  but the orchestra  so often played it  when Guy was focused  on
Alice, that in Guy's imagination the Rosegarden was compared to a theatre, and,
over time,  Guy associated 'Woe Is Me, My Love Is Lorn' with Alice,  and called
the melody 'Alice's Leitmotif' in his mind.
  "I invited Will  here last night,  he promised he'll come,"  Alice  told Guy.
"What's taking him so long?"  By now it was usual for Alice and  Will to invite
each other to the Rosegarden. Alice squinted, then smiled in relief.  She said,
"Here he comes!"
  As Will approached,  the red-haired boy (the one aforementioned) sang to that
melody  (a melody in Dorian  mode on E,  in 6/8 rhythm -- actually a swung 2/4)
the lyrics Guy recognised as coming straight from the despicable Aisling,
                   "'Tis my Lady, Dame of Roses,
                      Since to Love we have been sworn,
                    To her wrote I many poesies,
                      But woe is me! My Love is lorn.
                    Yea, each Rose with Passion 's burning,
                      But each one has her hidden thorn,
                    For, now, despite our constant Yearning,
                      Woe is me! My Love is lorn."
  Will said, "May no plague kill either of us, as it did the poor lady whom her
lover mourns in this song."
  Alice clapped her hands excitedly. "Hear hear!" she said.  The first violins,
led by the tall violinist  aforementioned,  joined in the melody,  to which the
red-haired boy sang these despicable  lyrics from the Aisling.  Only Guy seemed
to mind.
  "Does this boy know what he's singing?"  asked Guy,  his palm pressed against
his forehead.
  "Why," said Alice, "his duty is only to sing."  To which Guy said,  "To sing,
yes, but to sing with understanding, which he lacks." It was Alice's turn to be
silent. The boy continued,
                   "When I thus am wronged, offended,
                      A Clamour-Harrow I will yell;
                    All my problems then are ended,
                      Clamour-Harrow -- all is well."
  Guy couldn't help but compare the boy's voice to a mere echo of the plainsong
author's voice.  Guy had since  grown  to hate that  lovesick  laudanum imbiber
(whose  unsigned  plainsong---the  Aisling---was poured  into his  mind  daily,
throughout his school term, so he knew it by heart). Echoes have "but one sweet
plight," plight being a poetic word for duty.  "That is singing,"  the lovesick
writer boy then concluded his thought in the next line.
  Guy finally said, "I have found some success in poetry, and, even the Aisling
can testify, even blank verse is harder to manage than prose."
  "Your success is fleeting, Guy," said Will. "You cannot be made a writer; one
is either born an artist,  or one  fails  in the best  of circumstances."  This
coincided with a riff on oboe and cor anglais,  from a song called,  'Narcissus
Of The Field,  I Am,'  which was originally scored for flute and alto-clarinet,
(but now the squawky timbre of the oboe and the cor anglais ruined the effect),
which the obnoxious symphony orchestra so often played  when Will was speaking,
that Guy associated 'Narcissus Of The Field, I Am,'  with Will,  and Guy called
the melody 'Will's Leitmotif' in his mind.  Will continued,  "And what have you
got to show for it?"
  Guy cooled. He'd left his writing in his studio flat! The tenor-trombone then
played a mocking melody in harmonic minor on F, doubled by the bass trombone an
octave below. "Exactly my point," Will told Guy.  Will and Alice left,  leaving
Guy embarrassed, Alice telling Will something about choosing not to change -- a
quote from the Aisling, one of many such quotes that were inscribed as poesies,
on wedding-rings,
                   "I choose not to change, my dearest,
                      I will ever faithful be;
                    Darling---when to you I'm nearest---
                      Only then I'm truly free."
                                      *
  The next day Guy got up from his bed in a hurry. On his bed -- a jumbled mess
of pieces of papers, crumpled with Guy's fury,  and on his desk---a lone paper,
singled out from the jumble  of throwaway papers  Guy considered failures---the
one and only paper Guy considered a potential goldmine for him.
  Sighing, Guy donned his usual three-piece suit and took the paper -- then, he
went out to look  for Will.  He shall give  Will this piece  of  'writing under
erasure' and clear his name -- or else!
  He went to the Rosegarden Park in the fresh breeze of the late summer.  There
he found Alice, Will and (of course!) the already-obnoxious symphony orchestra.
A solo  concert harp of forty-eight strings  was playing  a potent melody  in D
Minor Pentatonic, called 'All Of It Ends',  which Guy called 'Guy's Leitmotif'.
The Leitmotif was a mean tune that,  even on a forty-eight-string concert harp,
did not even sound remotely suitable to the place.
  Guy ran up to Will, shouting, "I have proof! I have proof positive that I can
write!" Will suppressed a chuckle, but couldn't hold it for long,  laughing out
loud. In the symphony orchestra, tubular bells began providing the main harmony
and the bass trombone made a silly riff, which Guy thought was intended to mock
him.
  Will looked at  the piece of paper  Guy showed him,  and Alice  got up  for a
closer look. With his hands on his mouth, Will read, ostensibly trying hard not
to laugh. Guy rudely demanded, "What do you mean by that?"
  Will  smiled.  For  a  second,  for just one mere second,  Guy thought Will's
seemingly wholesome smile meant that Guy had Will cornered,  and Will was ready
to admit defeat. Until the forty-eight-string concert harp played a quick,  and
not very elegant, upward glissando, and then,  a piccolo flute, a Glockenspiel,
a violoncello, and  hand-held clash cymbals played  'Narcissus Of The Field,  I
Am' -- or, as Guy called it in his mind, 'Will's Leitmotif'.
  "That's ... something ... " Will couldn't hide his surprise.  Guy then asked,
"Yes,  yes?"  As he said these words,  Guy's voice was shaking,  and the stuffy
lilt his voice usually had, was gone.  Will answered,  clapping his hands above
his head,  "But equally nothing  unless you  finish  it!"  There was a  hint of
emphasis, on that word, 'finish'.
  "I will finish it,  yes,"  said Guy.  His stuffy,  quick accent began lilting
again. "I'll either finish it -- or reconcile with my fate!  But don't force me
to finish it too soon.  Haste makes waste.  I'll finish at my own pace,  at the
speed of my ideas."
  The violins and the violoncellos played 'Woe Is Me, My Love Is Lorn', or,  as
Guy called it in his mind, 'Alice's Leitmotif'.  Alice said,  "Hear hear!" This
was the first time in three years that Guy was congratulated -- although he had
reason to doubt the sincerity of the praise. They could be kind of 'acting in a
theatrical play'. Guy already having compared the Rosegarden to a theatre, such
behaviour on Will's and Alice's part seemed not only plausible but inevitable.
  Guy hurried back to his studio flat.  He read through his paper of salvation,
his latest blank verse.
  Once.  Twice.  Thrice.  He searched for any clue,  that might reveal the idea
behind the poem.
  He did not find it. It was gone. He remembered that verse of the Aisling that
spoke of dreams,
                   "Many people say that dreaming
                      Brings forth only shameless lies;
                    And that all that them was seeming
                      They'd discard ere they arise."
                                      *
  The next day with red morning, Guy got up, remembering the other part of that
saying from the Aisling, that thus made him cease-and-desist. The other part of
the saying was far more cheering --
                   "Problem is, that Dreams are Vision
                      (Only way we Thoughts can view)
                    And---despite constant derision---
                      One day they'll prove to be True."
  As he donned his usual formal suit,  Guy thought of an unthinkable idea -- to
re-tell the Aisling!  The Aisling was since  in the public domain.  "It isn't a
matter of who will let you"---those were Dr Collyer's first words on the matter
to Guy---"but a matter of who will stop you."  The goldsmiths forging the poesy
rings didn't have to pay royalties  to the heirs of some laudanum imbiber,  did
they? Therefore, why would Guy have to pay any royalties to anyone?
  Guy sat down at his desk and wrote,
           At halfway through the boreen of our life,  stood I before
         a park full of roses. The roses---for the season---were just
         at their most beautiful, when all the thirty leaves are open
         wide; a fortnight more, and all the roses would wilt.
           I took my scissors and cut off a rose, and in came a young
         woman---not quite twenty year of age---with long, curly hair
         red like flame;  a face pink as though she's been in a wind,
         a cold wind, such as brings a rosy complexion onto the face;
         and narrow eyes, grey as iron. She was wearing a long dress,
         seemingly sewn of rose petals,  red as blood.  She looked at
         me in scorn and said, "How dare you take a Rose of this here
         garden, young man, without the leave of me?"
  Yes. Retelling a story written in verse into prose is much harder than making
originals. Show this to Alice or Will  (or---perish the thought---to both)  and
that means a nasty lynching.
  But Guy's pluck exceeded his superego. His ego weighed in at sixteen tons! He
went to the Rosegarden with the paper,  but neither Alice nor Will  were there.
There was,  of course,  that obnoxious  symphony orchestra -- and  the freckled
boy.
  The  first violins were  leading the  main melody,  the second  violins  were
playing the  main harmony,  the violas  were playing  the accents  to the  main
melody  (pizzicato), the violoncellos  (also played pizzicato) were playing the
accents to the main harmony,  with bass accents played by contrabasses  (played
pizzicato). The melody was a happy melody in C Major  with Glockenspiel playing
high accents; rhythm was given by timpani and hand-held clash cymbals.  The boy
was singing lyrics from the Aisling -- but Guy ignored him.
  Will and Alice approached the Rosegarden, Will leading. Alice noticed Guy, as
he lay on the grass.  "Arise,  poetaster,  from your day-dreams of fame!"  said
Alice.
  Guy stood up.  "I don't want to brag,"  he said in his usual,  stuffy accent,
"but I wrote something today."
  "Ooh!" exclaimed Alice.  "May I check it out?"  Guy hated to deny, but he had
to for a variety of reasons, not the least of which would be that passing ideas
stolen from someone else as his own would tarnish his reputation for ever. But,
Guy was perfectly fine with giving it to Will, as he felt Will would understand
him. "Here, Will," Guy said, giving Will the paper.
  As Will read,  he opened his eyes wide.  His right eyebrow went up.  He shook
his head,  and began whispering  the words as he read -- over and over.  In the
symphony orchestra, a solo oboe was quacking like a duck,  a melody in C Minor.
Will pressed a hand to his mouth -- it was clear he was trying hard to suppress
a laugh.
  Then he laughed out loud. "Just because the Aisling is public domain does not
mean you can steal ideas from it!" said Will.
  Guy said,  "But laudanum alone couldn't have been all the inspiration for the
Aisling." Will yelled out, "Laudanum played no part in the Aisling!" Which then
prompted Guy to ask, "Says who?"
  Will left the Rosegarden, and Alice followed,  Will asking Alice a rhetorical
question of what love has in common with reason. Guy was left with the symphony
orchestra. Now only the concertmaster---the tall violinist aforementioned---was
playing -- a sad,  weeping  melody,  in Phrygian  dominant  on G,  leaving  Guy
saying, "Says who?"
                                      *
  Reclining  once again  in  Dr Collyer's  chaise-longue,  Guy confessed  to Dr
Collyer that  he cannot tell the difference between re-telling  and plagiarism,
as he had noticed, when he handed the piece of prose to Will -- the very piece,
namely, that Dr Collyer was reading at the moment.
  "It's a grave mistake,"  said Dr Collyer,  in a stern tone,  "to use only one
person as one's touchstone and determine one's success by them alone -- as that
old saying goes, 'Every man in his humour'."
  "All right,"---said Guy---"so how do you think I should evaluate my writings,
without a sample audience? When does retelling become plagiarism?"
  "As long as---the writing is either  public domain,  or you have the authors'
permission;  and you don't  claim  the retelling as your  own work---you're all
right." After Dr Collyer said this, he smiled at Guy, seeming a bit more human,
than a psychiatrist usually seems.  The Aisling is public domain,  (an orphaned
work,  even!)  so Guy didn't need permission.  Guy said nothing to Will, but he
did trust Will to realise,  the story is a re-telling of the Aisling.  That was
his mistake. He had to correct it.
  In his studio flat, Guy wrote,
           Sometimes I despair -- when my retelling of the Aisling is
         called out upon as plagiarism. -- I make no claims, to being
         the author  of  the Aisling,  which is,  I must  stress,  an
         orphaned work.
  He continued, in blank verse,
                 If I call Harrow, all my hope is gone;
                 I'll certainly be taken for a fool.
                 But music calls -- Narcissus of the Field!
                 At Midsummer festivity, back when ...
  Guy couldn't bring himself, to write another line of this utter whining, what
was the word? Rubbish.
  He was so gobsmacked by the nonsense he'd written that he cast the paper away
and fell on his bed, fully dressed, and wept throughout the rest of the night.
  Guy was unsure of when he fell asleep, but the next morning he remembered the
dream clearly---he seldom did---and felt an urge to write it down.  So, he went
to his desk and jotted down these words,
           I was in a park, similar to the garden I went to with my---
         shall  I  call them friends?---Yes,  friends  (but more to an
         extraordinary series of extraordinary events than to friends)
         Alice and Will.  It was some time past Midsummer -- but, as I
         gather from the fact that we looked almost five years younger
         than we do now,  it was a Midsummer,  before I began going to
         Dr Collyer. Strangely enough, the symphony orchestra was also
         there, repeating a yelping staccato note unbearably,  yelping
         like dogs. I said, 'But my work, Taking The Allegro Empire By
         Storm, has a real, artistic value!'  To which Will responded,
         impersonating my accent  (caricaturing it, even),  'I'm right
         gobsmacked  at this eejit  whinger's  pig-headedness!'  Alice
         squealed, 'Ooh!', then in a caricature of my accent, 'Scratch
         that!  He looks like a pig,  as well!  Ergo, all whingers are
         pigs.'  I try  to respond,  but,  I only  manage to  give the
         characteristic  grunt of a pig!  And to top all  of this off,
         the orchestra yelped three last times calling me to wake up.
  Guy labelled this as Dream/Aisling -- Potential Goldmine.  At last, he had an
Aisling of his own.
                                      *
  In the Rosegarden, the roses were in full bloom for the season -- a fortnight
more,  and they will shed their leaves;  there were both  white and damask-pink
roses in  the garden park.  As per usual,  the horrid  symphony orchestra  were
playing 'Woe Is Me, My Love Is Lorn' on solo violoncello and forty-eight-string
concert harp.
  When Guy arrived, Alice and Will were already there.  Alice said,  "Will,  do
you reckon Guy was right about the roses?"
  "Why wouldn't I trust Guy?"  He was interrupted by Guy arriving,  and saying,
"A fortnight more and they will wilt for the season."
  Then the Glockenspiel played  the main melody of 'All Of It Ends'.  Guy said,
"I wrote a short Aisling piece of my own."
  "You?" Will said, hand close to mouth, "Writing an Ash -- " There he began to
laugh uncontrollably. "An Aisling?" said he finally.
  "Yes," said Guy. "I dare claim this as nothing more, nothing less, but that I
envisioned this in a dream. That qualifies it as an Aisling -- innit?"
  Guy gave Will the paper. Will whispered as he read in incredulity -- over and
over.  Finally,  he laughed out loud.  In the  symphony orchestra,  a solo oboe
quacked the melody of 'All Of It Ends' -- like a duck.
  Will said, "Really?" Guy replied, "Really. Even that lovesick laudanum addict
confirmed that 'Dreams are Vision' and 'One day they'll prove to be True.'" And
Will was silent for a while.  In the profound silence that followed, the string
section played 'Woe Is Me, My Love Is Lorn'.
  "Then why bother us?" asked Alice. Before Guy could answer, Will told him, "I
think your 'Aisling' deserves the immediate attention of your Dr Collyer. He'll
send you to a nut-house for that 'yelping symphony orchestra' of yours!"
  "But it matches all the criteria for an Aisling," said Guy. The trumpets then
blared the melody to 'Narcissus Of The Field, I Am' and Guy was silent for that
one minute while he was cut off.  When the melody switched to piccolo flute and
alto clarinet, Guy continued. "Vision in a dream? Check. Content unlike reality
and distortions of senses? Check. Spontaneous? Checkmate." Guy's voice, a quick
stuffy lilt,  sounded like he was not the least bit in doubt  about what he was
saying.
  "But who knows whether your Aisling will 'prove to be True'?" asked Will. Guy
was acquainted with the myth of the Aisling.  To be an Aisling,  a dream has to
prove to be a forewarning for the dreamer. Guy had his counter-attack ready.
  "Mine did," said Guy, his lilting, galloping voice with his usual posh accent
full of new confidence. "Has yours---the touchstone for every Aisling---'proven
to be True' and was it of any use for the lovesick laudanum addict? We'll never
know."
  "As though ancient poets writing poems based on their dreams to claim them as
Aisling poetry were all frauds," said Alice. The concert harp played the melody
of 'Woe Is Me, My Love Is Lorn'.  Guy said, shrugging,  "Who's to say they were
not? Maybe by that token---this is one hundred percent---you think I'm a fraud.
You think I wrote this on a whim---in despite---but I tell you---again with one
hundred percent certainty---that before you stands the writer of the first true
and genuine Aisling!"
  By the time he said the last word the trombones section played a sliding riff
consisting of two notes, whose rhythm matched the word  'Aisling'  so well that
Guy considered it mockery.
  Alice and Will left,  leaving a teary-eyed Guy, reading the paper over -- the
one with the 'yelping symphony orchestra' Aisling, wondering what he got wrong,
with the concertmaster---the tall violinist aforementioned---soloing 'All Of It
Ends'.
                                      *
  Reclining again on the chaise-longue,  Guy handed the paper with the 'yelping
symphony orchestra' Aisling over to Dr Collyer.  Dr Collyer, then, adjusted his
rectangular glasses, sighed,  then squinted and whispered as he read.  Over and
over and over.
  "Yes"---demanded Guy---"yes, yes?" But all Dr Collyer said was, "Interesting.
Who are Will and Alice? Your dream portrays both as cruel without cause."
  "They're my friends,  and they insulted me  justly---albeit a tad too harshly
---they don't like what I write. Most of the time."
  "So ... "  said Dr Collyer.  Guy noticed that the doctor's right eyebrow went
up -- but the words that accompanied it,  used an intonation  different  to the
intonation Will used.  Dr Collyer's intonation was firm and soothing; there was
no trace of Will's and Alice's mockery in it.  Guy said,  "What you read is the
story of my recent dream. My Aisling.  Is it, as Will said,  deserving that you
send me to the nuthouse?"
  Dr Collyer clicked his tongue  condemningly -- but said,  "Will has been mean
to you. As for your Ash---I'll never get that word of yours right---it contains
much residue from your waking life."
  "The word is, 'Aisling'," said Guy.
  "Nevermind,"  said Dr Collyer.  "Anyway, its only message is that, people you
hold dear---your friends---are betraying you."
  "I told them what they didn't know about Aisling poems.  To be an Aisling,  a
dream has to come true. Mine did -- they insulted me I don't know how often, so
it is an Aisling. But then, did it come true for the lovesick boy? The complete
poem and the utter implausibility of the events depicted in it"---there did Guy
press a hand to his face to stifle a laugh---"makes it very unlikely, if at all
possible.  So I proposed the idea that the lovesick laudanum addict is a fraud,
and it made sense in light of the poem -- but the twain laughed! Laughed!"
  During Guy's speech, his usual posh, galloping lilt gave way to a shrill, and
very ear-splitting, shout of a lunatic.
  Guy had only one thing to expect from such a shout,  coupled with a perceived
lack of understanding on Dr Collyer's part -- detention in a mental ward.
  But the doctor said, "In fact, your relationship with Alice and Will is toxic
and they are the ones better suited for a mental ward, than you are."
  "As the laudanum addict would have said"---said Guy---"'Clamour-Harrow -- all
is well.'  But they have both expressed an opinion that psychiatry is quackery,
and should not be trusted."
  "They are led astray,"  said Dr Collyer.  "Many sect leaders sell their sects
under the guise of psychiatry, but are frauds disgracing the term."
  "I understand," said Guy.
  Back to Alice and Will? Guy was weary  of the twain. He no longer viewed them
as people -- now he viewed them but as inseparable personages, made to be foils
that mock his woes,
                   "When ends this lease and grant of Nature,
                      When my Life ends---comes to this end---
                    I'll know you as greatest hater;
                      Realise -- you weren't my friend."
  That is one of the many things the lovesick laudanum addict gets right! Those
who criticise cruelly without cause are no friends of those whom they criticise
-- but Guy could not  bring himself to think so  of Will or Alice ... let alone
both.
  Back in his studio flat, Guy slept an uneasy sleep.  And, when he woke up, he
felt obliged to write the dream down.
                                      *
  When Guy woke up, did his usual morning routine, and sat at the desk, he took
his paper and pen -- and began writing,
           I was listening  to a symphony orchestra -- the  very same
         symphony orchestra, in fact, that are playing in the park my
         friends and I visit, in the Rosegarden Park. Firstly, violas
         and violoncellos were playing, 'Woe Is Me, My Love Is Lorn'.
         The conductor called me  onto the podium,  and handed me the
         conductor's baton. I signalled a 3/4 time signature Moderato
         assai, and the oboe section began playing, 'Narcissus Of The
         Field, I Am' in C Major, with segments in Phrygian mode.
           As the oboes quacked on, the snare drums and timpani began
         pounding out a two-measure ostinato rhythm. Then promptly, I
         signalled a 4/4 time signature and immediately the trombones
         section played two sliding minims,  and with a single hit of
         hand-held clash cymbals, the two-measure ostinato stopped.
           Then a solo piccolo flute played sixteen measures of  'All
         Of It Ends', after which,  the whole orchestra joined into a
         tutti gran-finale. It was so loud that it woke me up.
  Guy marked it as, Dream Vision -- Potential Goldmine, and hurried to the park
of the Rosegarden.
  In the Rosegarden Guy found Alice and Will,  and  (guess it!)  that obnoxious
symphony orchestra,  which were playing  'Narcissus Of The Field, I Am' on bass
clarinet, with the two-measure, 3/4 beat ostinato on the timpani,  playing at a
Moderato assai tempo,  this time  in Phrygian mode.  But Guy  was watching them
from  afar,  checking if he had  that piece of paper,  whereon the story of his
vision,  no more than a dream  (but now he durst not call it an 'Aisling')  was
written, with him. He did -- checkmate.
  Guy approached  Alice and Will.  The roses were wilted,  for the season.  The
symphony orchestra played 'All Of It Ends' on English horn,  with accents added
on a violoncello played pizzicato.
  "So ... " said Guy. "No more roses this season, eh? Hard cheese, friends. But
I have another dream vision, which I won't dare call an Aisling,  lest you call
Harrow on me."
  "We're far better as psychoanalysts than that quacksalver Collyer," said Will
-- and as soon as he said 'quacksalver', the oboes and bassoons quacked out the
last few measures of 'All Of It Ends', segueing into a violoncello solo of that
Leitmotif that Guy associated with Will ... 'Narcissus Of The Field, I Am'.
  Guy handed the paper to Will.  Will frowned as he read, then his eyebrow went
up. He whispered as he read -- over and over and over again.
  "That's actually quite good, Guy,"  said Will.  In the orchestra, a solo oboe
quacked out the main melody of 'All Of It Ends', like a duck.  "But what do you
make of it?" This sounded more to an accusation than to a question ... what did
Will mean by this?
  Guy hummed in huffish thought. Then he said, hand on chin, "Yes, what do I do
to make something out of it? Maybe Dr Collyer is not a quack?"
  "And maybe he is," said Will. Alice just nodded in approval.  In the symphony
orchestra, a long, loud and deep contrabassoon note led Guy into fidgeting.
  Guy couldn't say a word, and Will and Alice left.  Then the tall violinist---
the concertmaster, leader of the first violins---began playing a weeping melody
in the Phrygian Dominant scale.  Guy said,  "What if he isn't?" Guy ran off, in
tears.
                                      *
  Back in his studio flat, Guy was writing.  He wrote, trying to shield himself
from the reality, which he felt would destroy his ego if he stopped writing.
  Why wouldn't he write a play in blank verse? Why would he stick to rules that
are meant to rein talent in, and stop avant-garde from replacing tried-and-true
formula?
                  "We all obey the Muses thrice the three,
                   But sans restraint, perfection cannot be."
  That slogan,  coined by Sir Oswyn Altrincham himself, was problematic.  It is
clear that perfection in art is, indeed, impossible without some restraint. But
what---then---is 'poetic licence' supposed to mean? Ultimate restraint means no
poetic licence;  in turn,  no poetic licence means no art.  A balance has to be
achieved; a compromise, as it were.
  So Guy wrote, after some role details,
          Emperor.
            May all of ...
  Guy has just stopped the emperor character from committing an avant-garde act
known as, 'breaking the fourth wall'. He threw the paper away.
  Events from the past few days flooded his mind ... Dr Collyer, with his claim
of Will and Alice being in a toxic relationship with Guy; the dream---nay---the
Aisling of the yelping symphony orchestra and the grunt of a pig; the trombones
daffily blaring out,  "Ais-ling?";  the question if that touchstone for Aisling
poetry was a real Aisling itself; the fraud question and Dr Collyer smiling for
the first time, like a living human being;  the dream of the conductor's baton;
The oboe duck's quack for a quacksalver;  the contrabassoon;  and the whingeing
of that weeping violin. Guy needed no Dr Collyer, to interpret his dream of the
symphony orchestra and the conductor's baton -- he needed to be in control!
  Guy sighed, took a new piece of paper, and wrote,
           Control.
  This he underlined with a swift movement of his pen. Then, he continued, with
the same authorial zeal,
           We all need to be in control.  If we were not, as it were,
         given the conductor's baton over our internal orchestra that
         is our mind,  the resulting 'music' of our thoughts would be
         a most cacophonic, horrid and odd confusion of sounds!
           Here is where all Golden Rules in existence, are fashioned
         to betray. Hence I claim to have no monopoly over the secret
         to a controlled life.
           First off,  find comedy in everything.  It's a Golden Rule
         that can never be stressed enough.
  Guy stopped just short of relating a story (he knew it to be spurious, but it
served his purpose)  how an Eastern term for a children's toy  that consists of
a rotating barrel with hooks, and a static metal comb,  used as a music machine
that automatically plays music, is derived from 'positive attitude'.
  Then again, how can Guy advise people to be optimistic when he himself cannot
do anything to destroy his own pessimism?
  Guy threw this paper away.  He did not know what possessed him, to write this
utter rubbish.
  Maybe he was insane. Maybe Will and Alice were right -- and Dr Collyer was an
utter quack?
  Perhaps he was ready to end up where all lunatics do -- in the mental ward? A
lunatic is helpless -- Guy's pessimism only exacerbates the shame.
                                      *
  After some fumbling around his studio flat, Guy found the paper he threw away
the other night -- the 'control' paper. Fortunately, he found it whole. He took
it to Dr Collyer.
  Once again,  Guy was reclining  in Dr Collyer's chaise-longue.  He handed the
'control' paper to Dr Collyer and watched,  as Dr Collyer sighed,  adjusted his
eyeglasses, and read.
  As he read, Dr Collyer first frowned, then began whispering out the words. He
read the whole  paper over---once, twice, thrice!---before  handing  it back to
Guy.
  "Interesting ... " said Dr Collyer. He said the word slowly. Then he asked at
a normal pace of speaking, "And why is it crumpled up?"
  Guy sighed,  once again staring at the paper.  "Frankly," he said, "how can I
teach people to think positively---when I don't---when I can't? Am I insane?"
  "Why did you write  the orchestra  metaphor?  Orchestras,  you have observed,
haunt your dreams." Dr Collyer's observation seemed odd, even intrusive, coming
from people such as Dr Collyer. "You seem to hear the music in your mind." That
last sentence was odd -- with the phrasing of a statement but the intonation of
a question.
  "How can I help it?" asked Guy. "Yes, I do -- and the orchestra playing daily
in the Rosegarden Park aggravates it. Am I insane?"
  "No," said Dr Collyer. "Even the soundest minds have imagination.  It is what
makes us human."  Guy suppressed  a laugh.  "How else  can you write?  But when
imagination intrudes on waking life's territory -- that indeed is insane,  that
is called schizophrenia."
  When Guy left Dr Collyer, he felt motivated to tell Alice and Will, that he's
not mad and that everyone---including that lovesick,  laudanum-addicted boy who
wrote the Aisling---has a right to imagine.
                                      *
  Guy went  with Alice and Will  to the local coffee bar.  Inside,  there was a
music box playing,  loaded with a rather meticulously-programmed 15-minute disc
of the melody, 'Narcissus of the Field, I Am'.  The two-measure ostinato rhythm
in 3/4 time signature,  characteristic of the piece,  was played  on the lowest
key  of the music box,  with accents a perfect fifth above;  in higher octaves,
there  was  the  characteristic  melody,  alternating  between  C  Major  and C
Phrygian.
  "It's the music box," said Will as Guy ordered coffee for the three. "Did you
know that, in the East,  the music box is termed for the positive attitude that
it is supposed to bring?"
  Guy rolled his eyes. "That legend is spurious," he said. "'Shameless lies' --
to use the words from the Aisling."
  Minutes passed in silence; the three exchanged many shifty, suspicious stares
until the coffee was served, and even until it has cooled enough to be potable.
In the meantime the music box's disc has turned one full circle.
  Guy thought of the session with Dr Collyer. At last, Guy said, "Dr Collyer is
not a quack.  Psychiatry's name is tainted with quackery because there are many
frauds calling themselves psychiatrists."
  Alice pressed a hand to her mouth. The bartender (a man in his early forties)
said, "Stop it, Sir"---and there he chuckled---"you make all of us laugh!" Then
Alice laughed out loud.
  "It's not a joke,"  said Guy in his  usual posh accent.  He took a sip of his
coffee and continued his speech, "He also said that there's a fine line between
imagination  and mental disorder.  Only when  imagination  intrudes into waking
life can one call it schizophrenia."
  When Alice stopped laughing, she took a sip of her coffee and said,  "You may
go ahead, and pursue your crazy dreams."  There was a shade of emphasis on that
one word she uttered, 'crazy'. "Later, people will realise you were just a lame
poetaster."
  Will took a sip  of his own coffee,  and looked at Guy's eyes.  Then he said,
"To use your own word from your 'Aisling'"---there was a tone of mockery in the
word, 'Aisling'---"'whinger'!"
  Guy sipped his coffee once more,  and slumped back in his chair.  He hated it
when others mock his dialect.
  As the music box rolled  and Alice and Will chattered,  sipping their coffee,
Guy didn't mind.  He just slumped  in his chair,  occasionally getting up for a
sip. He wasn't even counting the turns of the music box's disc.
  Did they really call Guy a 'whinger',  or was it his imagination---as in that
famous  'yelping symphony orchestra'  dream of his, now more of an Aisling than
ever!---intruding on his waking-life reality's territory,  as it were -- which,
if true, would make Guy a schizophrenic? And yes, they certainly used both that
lovesick laudanum addict's Aisling and Guy's 'yelping symphony orchestra' dream
---as he presented it to Will---against Guy?
  Alice and Will  downed their coffee---there was just a sip remaining  in each
cup---and left. Guy finished his coffee off too,  but stayed at the bar awhile,
thinking about the music box and the positive attitude;  'shameless lies', as a
lovesick laudanum-addicted boy would term that kind of spurious legend;  frauds
calling themselves psychiatrists and tainting psychiatry's name; how the latter
fact was not taken seriously;  toeing the fine line -- between imagination, and
schizophrenia; the names of the poetasters. He paid and left in tears.

                               Part 2: Alice

  In the Rosegarden Park,  even though the flowers were all wilted, and the air
was nipping cold,  the symphony orchestra---as though  to mock Guy---played on,
another melody  the Aisling was set to.  The boy was also there,  singing those
despicable,  laudanum-inspired lyrics -- accompanied by  a piccolo flute  (main
melody), a bass clarinet playing pianissimo (the main harmony),  a Glockenspiel
(high accents) and a contrabass playing pizzicato (low accents).  The words the
boy sang to the melody, however, posed a problem to Guy, as he stood there with
Alice and Will,
                   "Happiness is not an end to
                      All the stories Love is in,
                    And I, blind Cupid---though a friend to
                      Fortune---can't Her over win.
                    If Luck be on Love's side ever,
                      If I could win Her Word for Me,
                    This I promise -- nowhere, never,
                      Would there more Star-Crossed Lovers be!"
  Guy pressed his hand to his forehead.  "Does this boy have no idea  what he's
singing?"  he exclaimed.  "What is he, an echo,  of which the lovesick laudanum
addict said, that 'Echoes have but one sweet plight -- That is singing'?"
  "His art has made it easy for him," said Alice, taking Will by the hand. This
seemed to prove to Guy, that Alice and Will were more to comic relief,  than to
people.
  Guy had to make up a comeback.  But witticisms are few and far between ... he
clinched his teeth. In a flash of wit, Guy thought up a perfect witticism.
  "Yes indeed," said Guy, unleashing his perfect comeback on Alice and Will ...
and his anxious grin turned into a huge,  sarcastic one.  "His age made it easy
for him, too. When he gets older, his voice shall crack."
  Will and Alice laughed it off. Guy knew why, and was embarrassed into silence
-- at the same time,  in the symphony orchestra,  two tenor-trombones  played a
silly riff,  playing together in ear-splitting  one-semitone interval with each
other. This was finished off by the bass trombone, which responded to that sour
riff with a short, fortissimo note,  probably the lowest in its range.  Then an
alto-clarinet began playing 'Woe Is Me, My Love Is Lorn' in its chalumeau range
and Alice spoke.
  "Guy,"  said Alice,  "are  you done  daydreaming  of fame?"  In the  symphony
orchestra, the horn section gave staccato notes on the crotchets of the beat.
  Thinking that the horns were intended to mock him, Guy replied,  "No ... what
is on your mind?"
  Alice said, "From our meeting, at the bar.  Have you reasoned your way out of
this writer mania of yours?"
  Guy tried to answer, but was cut off by a tutti -- loud, as if all members of
the orchestra were competing in loudness.  After the tutti had ended, Guy said,
"I think the Aisling provides a narrow-minded view of writing."
  After a clash of hand-held cymbals, the orchestra's snare drum began pounding
out the  2-measure,  3/4 time signature,  ostinato  rhythm,  characteristic  of
'Narcissus Of The Field, I Am' and the tempo gradually slowed down to the tempo
of the piece -- Moderato  assai.  Will said,  "The first person I've ever heard
questioning the Aisling is you."  By that time, contrabasses playing pizzicato,
in the lower part of their range,  began accenting some notes  of the 2-measure
rhythm.  "The difference between the Aisling's writer, and you,  is that he was
born a writer," said Will.
  "Moreover,  unlike you,  he was in love,"---Alice responded---"and, that made
him a writer only you would dare question!"
  "Maybe that makes me unique," said Guy. As he wondered why that statement now
came out as a question, a trumpet and a bass trombone began playing the melody,
the bass trombone two octaves below the trumpet, of  'Narcissus Of The Field, I
Am.' Then, Will responded, "No. It just makes you a fool." Guy left in tears --
not even waiting to hear Will and Alice try and strive to express the ineffable
and timeless qualia of love.
                                      *
  Guy decided to be brave,  and read---once again---the chapbook he'd read long
ago as required reading---the anonymous Aisling---in order to get to its heart.
He understood what it was, but when? How? Why?
  He turned to the page  after the frontispiece. The right page -- calligraphy,
of the first stanzo. Opposite the stanzo, was a lavish illustration---it seemed
to be a woodcut---showing a young woman, curled up, asleep in a grassy clearing
within a  field of roses,  her  long hair  spread out  over  the clearing,  and
entangled in the grass.
  The mawkish image on the verso side of the spread has forced Guy, to turn the
page. Funny how bad books can also be 'page-turners'.
  But on the next recto page,  was another stanzo  of the Aisling---in the same
calligraphic  roundhand -- "Midway down  the  road  of living,  Midway down our
life's boreen ... " and opposite it was another lavish, mawkish woodcut,  meant
as an illustration. It showed a young man in a garden of roses.  He was clothed
in medieval clothes,  such as were worn  by aristocratic men in the Late Middle
Ages. Besides ordinary roses, there were sweetbriars; what was, in the Aisling,
termed 'aiglentines'.
  Guy turned the page.  Mawkish,  cobweb-like calligraphy on the recto spelling
out the third stanzo---"I  picked a  rose,  in came a maiden,  Not quite twenty
year of age ... "---and the illustration opposite was just as mawkish,  just as
detailed, just as lavish! It showed the young man cutting a rose with scissors,
meeting with a young woman, who wore a dress sewn of rose petals.
  Guy knew what was in store for him. The narrator being scolded by Damsel Rose
for "taking A rose without the leave of me?"; then trying to apologise, falling
in love with her; obtaining his vision and message; and, finally, losing Damsel
Rose.
  Guy sat at his desk, took a piece of paper and his pen, and wrote,
           Control.
  This he underlined with a slow, horizontal motion of his pen (for he had that
feeling of deja vu, so now he needed to feel each letter as he passed it). And,
towards the end of the word, the slower the pen went,  the thicker the line did
become. Then he continued writing, in a hasty, untidy cursive,
           We all must be in control over our mind's orchestra. It is
         because,  if just one voice in the fugue of our life,  break
         free from the harmony, the end result is cacophonic noise!
           An old writer once wrote,  that not all people are created
         equal. That would be correct if he meant that each person is
         unique.  Even if he meant that not all people have the equal
         potential,  he would still be correct -- in that, prodigies,
         that is,  people  who are naturally gifted at certain skills
         over others, exist; talent is what one is born with.
           But he meant neither of the twain. I would venture to call
         him a 'royalist'---he meant that there are 'dull', 'ignoble'
         people---those,  who are predestined by some entity,  not to
         have a legacy---to be forgot, by hook or by crook---never to
         have existed.
  Guy marked this as "For Dr Collyer---Potential Goldmine---do not show to Will
or Alice before showing it to Dr Collyer for counselling!"
  As Guy lay down in bed to sleep,  he made the bold  decision -- to talk about
control with Dr Collyer. He will also bring Dr Collyer the paper where he wrote
down the 'conductor's baton' dream.
                                      *
  Once again,  Guy was reclining in Dr Collyer's chaise-longue.  Dr Collyer was
reading the 'control' paper -- Guy could tell that Dr Collyer was struggling to
maintain his composure as he read -- trying hard not to laugh.
  "Once again,"  said Dr Collyer, giving the 'control' paper back to Guy,  "you
use the orchestra as a metaphor for control."
  "It's an apt metaphor,"  Guy replied, his right hand hanging over the edge of
the chaise-longue, holding the 'control' paper, then Guy re-read what he wrote.
"In fact, it was the fittest metaphor I can come up with."
  Dr Collyer stroked his chin.  "Have you been exposed to music?" he asked Guy.
Guy fidgeted as he spoke. It was as though he was caught off guard. He shivered
---goosebumps,  true goosebumps---at the memory of  the snare drum pounding out
the ostinato of 'Narcissus of the Field, I Am'.  It was a spine-chilling memory
within Guy, and Guy thought this may lead alumni of his alma mater,  if he told
them of this, would excommunicate him as 'daffy'.
  "Yes,"  said Guy.  "Both music-box discs, and live music.  There's a symphony
orchestra playing daily at the Rosegarden Park, where I frequent."
  "'Royalist' is what you call one who believes that legacy is a privilege, not
a right, I assume?" asked Dr Collyer.
  Guy sighed. "Yes"---said he---"'royalist' people believe that people are born
either as royalty,  or talented,  or as ignobles -- ignobles,  if they are born
without  talent,  are to  be forgot,  by hook or  by crook,  and never  to have
existed."
  Guy gave the other paper to Dr Collyer. "It's an old dream," said Guy.  Then,
Dr Collyer adjusted his glasses, and read.  He whispered as he read, struggling
hard to maintain his composure -- not to laugh.
  "An old dream, you say?" asked Dr Collyer. There was something wrong with how
Dr Collyer posed the question. It had a falling intonation -- the hallmark of a
sarcastic question; such a question Guy durst not answer. Then Dr Collyer said,
"You seem to have heard the music as you dreamed of it."
  "What else can I do,"  Guy said,  "when I'm exposed to music daily and when I
have some understanding of music theory?"  Guy's sentence ended in a desperate,
shrill shout.  That made Guy believe,  that Dr Collyer thought Guy was ripe for
the nuthouse.
  Dr Collyer raised his eyebrows, and said,  "Interesting ... " -- he said that
one word slowly. Guy has heard Dr Collyer say the word this way before, but, it
has never before been accompanied by a raised eyebrow. But Dr Collyer continued
at his normal pace  of speaking,  "An interesting  description -- 'As the oboes
quacked on'."
  "Excuse me, but I have the right to compare the timbre of an oboe to a duck's
quack! Because that's free association!" Guy said, in a fit of fury.
  "I did not condemn that association as 'insane'," said Dr Collyer.  "Yes,  an
association can be too wild to be  'sane',  but this is not an  'insanely wild'
association."
  Guy was in shock. "If that is not 'insane', what is?"  he asked,  burying his
face in his hands.
  "I have patients who are torn between reality and their dream world," said Dr
Collyer. "Them I can deem 'insane'. Only when imagination intrudes upon reality
is a mind where this happens 'insane'."
  Guy looked up.  "How do I tell a legitimate psychiatrist from a quacksalver?"
Too many questions, too few answers!
  Dr Collyer sighed.  At last he said,  "The quacksalver ignores the scientific
method, the groundwork for all science.  The genuine psychiatrist lives by that
rule. From that distinction everything goes downhill."
  Guy left the session pleased as Punch. He'll clear Dr Collyer's name, and, of
course, he'll have a whale of a tale to tell Alice and Will!
                                      *
  In the Rosegarden,  it was raining, but gazebos were open.  A pavilion gazebo
done in green and red, gilded at the top, housed the symphony orchestra, and of
course,  Guy,  Will and Alice were right in the adjoining  gazebo,  whence they
could hear them play. Alice, Will and Guy were chattering pleasantly as Guy did
hold the 'royalist' paper.
  Then the symphony orchestra played a familiar melody. D Minor Pentatonic. The
main melody was given by concert flutes; the main harmony on violoncellos; high
accents on a Glockenspiel; bass accents on the timpani; the rhythm was given by
a snare drum pounding out a 2/4 rhythm in Tempo di marcia. It was -- was it? Of
course, yes, it was -- 'All Of It Ends'.
  This was the one Leitmotif Guy associated with himself, so he considered it a
good omen for him to expose his work.
  "I'm still dreaming that dream," said he in the lilt his stuffy, quick accent
achieves when he's particularly happy. "My daydream of writing, in fact."
  Guy gave Will his 'royalist' paper. Will whispered as he read.  Over and over
and over again. Will frowned in anger.
  Will said, "What do you mean"---there he glanced at the paper once again,  to
find the offending word---"'royalist'?"
  Then,  after a spiccato note on the violoncello section (a note in the higher
part of the violoncellos' range) the tuba played 'Narcissus of the Field, I Am'
with melody so soft that the 3/4 ostinato rhythm---this time, on the timpani---
overpowered the solo tuba. It seemed to Guy, the orchestra was mocking him.
  "I mean," said Guy, "the lovesick laudanum-addicted boy who wrote the Aisling
says that some people are born to be forgot by hook or by crook -- a  'damnatio
memoriae'. Never to have existed!" Guy's sentence ended in a shrill shout, such
as  would lead  any sane  person,  to consider him  a maniac.  In the  symphony
orchestra,  the trumpet section  and the tenor-trombone section yelped out some
fortissimo, staccato notes to accent the tuba's melody with high, strident, and
ear-splitting sounds, as if to outmatch the pounding of the timpani.
  When the staccato blast had subsided, Alice was quicker to respond than Will,
saying, "You,  Guy,  are living the least notable life I ever have seen someone
live!"  With a tutti note from the full orchestra,  Guy pressed his hand to his
face.
  "And what do you mean by noble or ignoble lives, Alice?" asked Guy. A violin,
accompanied by a violoncello,  then played  'Woe Is Me, My Love Is Lorn'.  "Are
you living one? Or you, Will?" Guy pressed on, but he felt, that asking them as
people is pointless,  when he regarded them as inseparable comic-reliefs to his
over-swollen ego.
  "I wish I lived a noble life like you aspire to live one,  Guy,"  said Alice.
"Not to crush our dreams, but none of us three are living any kind of life that
comes close to being worthy of being remembered."
  "Hear hear!" said  Will.  After  that,  in the  symphony orchestra,  the horn
section played a low note that began soft like a whisper and crescendoed into a
loud, strident foghorn blast.
  Alice and Will left Guy alone, and Guy stepped out into the rain.  "Wait!" he
exclaimed, falling on his knees -- then crying out in despair.
  The tall violinist began playing a soft,  wailing,  and weeping melody on his
violin.
  To be frank, this melody in particular drove Guy mad. Then the tall violinist
played a soft,  weeping variant of 'All Of It Ends',  and this prompted Guy, to
yell, "Quiet, you folks!" at the orchestra. Of course the orchestralists simply
ignored him, and the raven-haired, tuxedoed conductor gave Guy a scolding gaze,
then returned to conducting.
                                      *
  The rain had since subsided, but not in Guy's heart.  He re-read the Aisling,
yes, the whole chapbook, in a day.  Now he knew why he despised it, at the very
least! The mawkish, lavish illustrations; the disgusting plainsong rhymes; that
hyperbolical,  contrived  allegory  of the seal  in the last stanzo,  where the
lavish engraving depicted a hand  with a signet ring,  punching the ring's seal
into a drop of sealing-wax. In the spider-web-like calligraphy opposite, it was
written,
                   "Now to place on this a sigil,
                      That none this sad Song may amend --
                    A seal---to keep the constant vigil
                      So none more lie till Time does end---
                    And if you want to write a Story,
                      I said, your Hope's of sense forlorn;
                    Writers who do win the Glory,
                      None were made such -- all were born."
  These parting-words, as it were,  with which that lovesick, laudanum-addicted
boy left the audience,  struck Guy as---come to think of it---the most royalist
stanzo in the entire chapbook. A gran finale, as it were!
  Guy took some paper and his pen, and (feeling like he had the order from some
force on high) wrote,
           Why I Hate The Aisling.
  This he wrote in his usual roundhand, with the sole exception of 'Aisling'---
which he wrote in an  uncial majuscule  calligraphy,  to respect the meaning of
that word, which that lovesick, laudanum-guzzling boy, who entitled his poem so
with no respect for the word, misappropriated---then underlined the line with a
swift horizontal motion of his pen.
           Nearly every wedding-ring,  is inscribed with a verse from
         this anonymous old poem, whose premise its author is claimed
         to have seen in a dream -- hence, its misappropriated title,
         'Aisling'.
           But to me,  this 'Aisling' seems more like the intoxicated
         musings of a lovesick boy under a heavy dose of laudanum. It
         is a mawkish, rhymed poem, in eight-and-seven trochaic metre
         ---a plainsong meant to be read aloud---with a prominent but
         overdone, mawkish and contrived allegory of chivalrous love.
         The problem, however, is in that the whole poem betrays that
         lovesick boy's beliefs, which are elitist to the core, aside
         from being expressed in so purple a diction.
           By  'elitist'  I mean that he believed that most people---
         those who didn't have the luck to be born as royalty or with
         a talent---need to be forgot, by hook or by crook  (damnatio
         memoriae, as this is termed in the play 'Caseariae'),  which
         to me is a punishment tantamount to never having existed.
           Why, then, would a gentle, sane lady wear such a ring with
         a poesy from such a royalistic, elitistic source with such a
         warped worldview,  on her left hand?  What is the point that
         ladies who wear such wedding-rings miss?
  Guy marked this as,  "Potential Goldmine -- show this  to Dr Collyer  on next
visit!" He lay in his bed and was unsure of when he fell asleep, or what dreams
he had.
                                      *
  Reclining in Dr Collyer's chaise-longue,  Guy handed over to  Dr Collyer  the
'wedding-rings' paper. Dr Collyer adjusted his glasses on his nose, then read.
  Dr Collyer was whispering as he read -- showing Guy, that Dr Collyer has read
the paper over at least thrice. For once, he's successfully avoided laughing!
  "That's ... something ... " said Dr Collyer slowly. Then at his usual pace of
speech, he said, "You compare the poem---the Azeling---"
  "Aisling,"  Guy corrected Dr Collyer.  "The word is 'Aisling'.  When you read
that word from a text, you butcher it even worse!"
  "All right. You compare the Ash---oh I'll never learn that word of yours---to
damnatio memoriae? Are you afraid of being forgotten?"
  "Yes, to be frank," said Guy. He sighed and slumped in the chaise-longue. And
then he said, "And I fear it's my destiny, to be forgot by hook or by crook."
  "And I reckon, that is why you hate that poem," said Dr Collyer. Guy hated it
when someone phrased a sentence as a statement but inflected it like a question
-- which Dr Collyer did,  exactly with this sentence.  "Why  are you  under the
impression," Dr Collyer went on, "that only a  'lovesick boy under a heavy dose
of laudanum' could write the Ash---Aze---Ash---ugh!---that -- poem?"
  "Every aspect of the chapbook screams it out," Guy explained. "If you saw the
sentimental, symbolic illustrations;  the intricate,  ornate roundhand the poem
was printed in;  the overdone rhymes,  in an horrid,  eight-and-seven  trochaic
plainsong metre; and the allegories---including the one at the end, that of the
seal against new writers---all of which are artificial, to the core; if you saw
all of it, you would think the same of it." As Guy neared the end of his speech
his casual, stuffy lilt was back in his voice.
  "You also tell me," said Dr Collyer, "that the poem is used for poesy rings."
Then Guy said, "Exactly so. What sane woman, would wear a ring, where it stands
written,  'Roses for us twain are blooming,'  an harmless verse indeed,  if she
were not to know the context she may be forgiven, but what sane woman can allow
herself, to wear the same ring,  if she were to know and understand the elitist
context?  Notwithstanding the context, no sane woman would (in my opinion) wear
a ring inscribed with, 'Fiddle, come bewitch mine heart.'  Yet most women today
are educated---know the whole Aisling,  by heart---and yet,  wear such rings on
their left hands!"
  "I suggest, that you show this to your friends," said Dr Collyer. Guy slumped
helplessly in the chaise-longue.
  "What use would that be?" exclaimed Guy. To the psychiatrist---Guy thought---
such a tone of voice implied madness.  He continued, now in his stuffy, lilting
and quick accent, "They are unfaltering. Like ghosts, in that regard. I know it
to be so because I've tried to change them."
  "Just try it," said Dr Collyer. The session, although not very long, was over
already. On the way home, Guy met a street musician.  Guy gave him a coin, then
said, "Remember Punch?  The one with a swazzle down his throat? Today, I'm just
as pleased as he. So, just for me, play, 'All Of It Ends'."
  The street musician played the melody  on his accordion.  The performance was
not exactly Guy's cup of tea,  but  he still applauded  the street musician for
cheering him up.
  Now Guy's ego weighed in at sixteen tons,  and he felt  like he could do just
about anything.  Like he could change Alice and Will.  Like he  could give them
what for!
  Furious, wild,  maniacal fantasies raced through Guy's mind.  He'll show them
the paper, and tell them how Dr Collyer had analysed it! He'll expose unto them
the problem with the Aisling! In short, he will give 'em what for!
  In his studio flat, Guy slept through the night -- a heavy, dreamless, uneasy
sleep.
                                      *
  In the restaurant, where Alice, Will and Guy ate soup,  there also was music,
provided by a lone accordionist, but even he seemed to be mocking Guy secretly,
as he played melodies, where it seemed the only kind of chords that accompanied
the Phrygian dominant scales, were diminished chords -- an horribly evil sound.
Guy had brought the  'wedding-rings'  paper with him, and decided to show it to
Will.
  Will whispered as he read -- over and over and over again. Pressing a hand to
his mouth,  he said,  "You accuse the Aisling for being a  'damnatio memoriae'.
But, that's just the way it is. Every critic used to be a tragic imitator, just
like you. Now you're going down that path."
  Guy, who has just sipped a spoonful of soup, wanted to answer Will so bad, he
choked on  it.  "Ugh!---ugh!---ugh! Ugh!---ugh!---ugh! Ugh!---ugh!---ugh!"  Guy
coughed. When his fit of coughing had subsided, Guy answered, "You may be said,
to be tragic cases as well; but if I'm a tragic case too, at least, I'm trying,
unlike you, to be remembered -- by hook or by crook!"
  Will handed the  'wedding-rings'  paper over to Alice.  Guy fidgeted as Alice
read. This was certainly not how Guy wanted the evening to unfold! Alice's eyes
went over the paper---multiple times---then met Guy's eyes, as the accordionist
loudly squeezed the bellows, then played a long, diminished chord in the lowest
octave stretching the bellows as far as it allowed. Then the accordionist began
a quick melody that leapfrogged madly across the Phrygian dominant scale.  When
the melody began, Alice replied, "But wearing a ring with a poesy, 'I will ever
faithful be', on my left hand only shows my loyalty in marriage."
  "Your sophism has a name,"---said Guy---"'Contextomy'. The word means, 'quote
mining; quoting a saying out of context'. You're willing to forget the elitist,
royalist, damnatio-memoriae context to believe in that---one---verse!"
  An awkward, ominous silence fell as the three finished their soup. During the
silence, Guy was in thought -- what is a rose without  'her'  thorns?  What are
poets without their writings?  What is an 'Aisling' if it fail to come true? In
order to find out the answer,  Guy thought several months  back -- back  to the
time of that year's Midsummer Doggerel Fair.  The bonfire, and the dance around
it; the flutes and kettledrums, and the riotous music they made. The bewitching
mean fiddle, the players of which were persecuted for playing; the intention of
Will,  to bewitch Alice with fiddling.  The portable plate press,  and that one
fragment of the Aisling chapbook  it was printing;  the Cheesewives,  and their
rennet. The euphuistic answers, found on the poesies of wedding-rings; the very
jaded questions, found in the Morality Plays.  Guy's kneeling, humiliated, amid
the watching, laughing, jeering crowd;  Will's speech, the one of the fate of a
noble natural-born writer versus the fate of an ignoble tragic imitator. And to
top that embarrassment off,  and add insult to injury -- the man who  responded
to Will's speech with a,  "Hear hear!"  Guy was amazed, at how well he still---
four whole months later---remembered all of it!
  Guy was the last to finish off his soup. Alice and Will have left him to weep
and pay for the soup.
  As Guy wept, thinking of the fate of the poetasters,  the accordionist played
an evil-sounding melody in Phrygian dominant, the chords accenting the 3/4 time
signature of the waltz -- oom-pah-pah.  Hearing this horrid excuse for a waltz,
Guy burst into tears.
  Then Guy left, and wandered the town,  pondering the existence of Fate, then,
firmly,  deciding to turn the 'natural order' of might-makes-right upside-down.
In his studio flat, he sat and wept.
                                      *
  Guy woke up the next morning, with some ideas on how to turn 'the natural law
of tooth-and-claw' topsy-turvy.  He laughed and said to himself, "A crazy idea,
that!", sat at his desk, took out some paper and his pen. The daffiness of that
idea bothered him, but he caved in as he wrote,
           All Else Is Error.
  This he underlined, with a slow horizontal motion of his pen -- one word at a
time. As much as he needed to convince others of the uniqueness of his Way,  so
much he needed to convince himself of the same.
           To take the aforementioned,  'taciturn stance of  human as
         carnivore beast'---a 'might-makes-right' universe, the  'eye
         for eye and tooth for tooth'  law,  the  (very)  natural law
         collected in the motto, 'The natural law is tooth and claw,'
         ---is (I believe) the height of cynicism---and, to an extent
         ---the height of folly.
           I pity them  who hold such a belief,  as the soul who with
         sincerity believes in such a universe must have lived a life
         so unfortunate that they became so jaded as to go from their
         usual temperate form to this litany of lawlessness.
           Humans'  ethics are  what we  are sworn in -- they make us
         human. A human taking the stance of Nature, against his oath
         and plight he is bound with at birth, degrades himself, to a
         beast -- a life not worth living. It is lawlessness that is,
         in fact, the error.
  With a swift,  horizontal motion of his pen,  Guy underlined the next-to-last
word---the 'the' before the 'error'---and read what he'd just written.  It felt
---refreshing, like a new dose of energy---like a reasonable case  for writing,
and a reasonable case to stop whingeing!
  Only  immature people  and control freaks  whinge---immature people  cry over
spilt milk,  in apology to someone---and  control freaks  whinge  to manipulate
someone by driving them crazy.  Both are freaks---those who cry over spilt milk
are freaks,  because an apology does not entitle  one to anything  (how can one
forgive harm that is already  done?)---control freaks  are freaks too,  because
they play the victim for gain. The key word here is 'gain'. Both want gain. So,
Guy concluded  in his mind,  there is no  such thing,  as legitimate  reason to
whinge!
  Guy labelled the paper as,  "Potential Goldmine:  Alice and Will are going to
love this!"
  Guy sat there, reading the Aisling. What made the chapbook so catchy that the
people are so affected by it? Why did Alice and Will get so caught up by it?
  He read the trite rhymes, in the spidery roundhand calligraphy -- then viewed
the lavish, mawkish illustrations that adorned the pages opposite each stanzo.
  Guy realised the power of what the carnival 'talkers'  called the Madderdo'ee
factor.
  The Madderdo'ee factor was at the core of the style-over-substance sophism --
well-presented lies become an authority of blind dogma; poorly-presented truths
become frowned upon as shameless lies.
  The Aisling formulated it well,
                   "I will love you, reason leaving
                      Till no more breath holds me alive;
                    I will e'en stand firm believing
                      Such that two and two make five."
  Guy lay down in his bed.  It was an uneasy afternoon nap -- full of  worries,
and in the end, Guy wasn't rested at all.
                                      *
  Even at night the Rosegarden was lit with lanterns that cast glows of various
colours---yellow, red, pink---on the shrubs,  which were wilted for the season,
lending them back the colours they will regain within a few months. Once again,
as if to mock Guy, that horrid symphony orchestra were also there (it seemed to
Guy that they never sleep) playing softly. The sky was unusually clear for late
autumn; nay, the moon and all the stars could be seen easily!  Now, Guy brought
his 'all else is error' paper with him -- and met Alice and Will.
  Thinking  Will would  chide him  if the  'all else is error'  paper landed in
Will's hands, Guy gave the 'all else is error' paper to Alice instead.
  As Alice read, she stifled a laugh -- then whispered in incredulity while she
read the paper. Over and over and over again -- then she laughed out loud.  The
symphony orchestra played a loud hit on musical anvil, then the celeste and the
Glockenspiel segued into 'Woe Is Me, My Love Is Lorn'. The triangles and anvils
gave accents.
  "What do you mean by this?" she said. "Who can be so jaded as to adopt such a
worldview?"
  "If one whinges," said Guy, "one is given away as a control freak.  If one at
all times refrains from whingeing, on the other hand, one is given away as such
a jaded and anti-social beast, that such a person cannot be treated as a human.
Hence a balance must be struck -- whinge only when you have a good reason so to
do."
  "That's ... interesting ... " Alice said slowly, tilting her head slightly to
the left, her long red hair following the slightest motion of her head.
  Then there was a clash of hand-held cymbals and the tempo of the music slowed
down to Moderato assai, and the high-hat and  (for accents)  concert bass drum,
began pounding out the characteristic 2-measure,  3/4 time signature,  ostinato
rhythm of 'Narcissus Of The Field, I Am'.
  Will asked Alice,  "And what do you reckon he'll make of it?"  Alice replied,
"I don't know.  Guy"---then,  she turned to Guy---"this is nothing,  unless you
finish it. What will you make of it?"
  "Let---me---think!" Guy exclaimed.  But the moment he'd said that, he came to
regret it as the bass trombone played a silly riff and Will spoke, saying, "Ah,
the tone of a whingeing control-freak." Guy knew why Will said that,  but hated
it when others turn his own words against him.
  "Maybe ... " said Guy, stroking his chin, "maybe, the story of a woman, whose
husband is---in my words from that paper---a believer in,  'the natural law  of
tooth and claw' ... " His voice trailed off by this point.
  Will burst into laughter. "You're writing such a plot?" he asked. "It's wrong
on multiple levels!"
  "What's wrong with it?" asked Guy. "A good story, that.  In fact, this one is
the best premise I've had in more than three years!"
  "What's wrong with it?"  Will repeated Guy's words.  Then Will answered, "The
question is, what's right with it? What's right with you as a person?"
  As the tubular bells, Glockenspiel and anvil played a riff segueing into that
two-measure, 3/4 time signature ostinato rhythm of  'Narcissus Of The Field,  I
Am', Guy left the twain as Alice told Will, "Just as roses survive, in spite of
adversities -- so shall our love".
  In his studio flat,  Guy read the Aisling again.  He was getting used to that
mawkish style of rhyming; the sentimental illustrations; the spidery roundhand;
and the implausibility of the plot.
  To be serious -- then again, what's right with the lovesick laudanum imbiber?
He sounded like an horrible whinger, didn't he?
                                      *
  Guy left the chapbook he scorned---the Aisling---in his armchair. The book of
the Aisling riffled open to reveal the mawkish illustrations, and the overused,
trite rhymes written in the ornate, spidery calligraphic roundhand.
  Guy took a paper and his pen, then sat at his desk. On the paper he wrote,
           The Aisling As Whingeing.
  This he underlined,  with a swift,  horizontal motion  of his pen -- he  just
wanted to be through with it ... and make his opinion clear! Or else!  Then, he
continued writing, in his usual, old-fashioned roundhand,
           It is no secret that, the poem many wives wear, as poesies
         on their wedding rings---the Aisling, which else?---can,  if
         taken at face value,  and understood as honest---as many  of
         those wives understand it---only be (honestly) written by an
         immature, young, lovesick, whingeing boy, under a heavy dose
         of laudanum.
           The key word here is 'whingeing'. An example of whingeing,
         is crying over spilt milk.  Contrary to popular opinion, any
         apologising for harm that is already done -- that is also, a
         form of whingeing. Also notorious for whingeing, are control
         freaks.
           All whingers are,  in fact,  control freaks.  All have got
         everything to gain and nothing to lose from their whingeing.
         This is the whole problem with the Aisling!
           Why,  I ask,  would any woman wear  such a whingeing-poesy
         inscribed ring on the ringfinger of her left hand as a token
         of her being married -- to a man who is just as immature, as
         is that whingeing, lovesick laudanum-drinking boy?
  Guy sat there in huffish thought,  then went to his bookshelf.  He picked The
Book of Eternal Wisdom, and compared it to the Aisling.
  The sampling from The Book of Eternal Wisdom,
           You shall not depart from the liberating Truth to please a
         corrupt will.
  was diametrically opposed to the Aisling quote,
                   "I will love you, reason leaving
                      Till no more breath holds me alive;
                    I will e'en stand firm believing
                      Such that two and two make five."
  Whereas the Book of Eternal Wisdom advocated stalwart adherence to the Truth,
the lovesick laudanum imbiber succumbed, and advocated succumbing, to the awful
Madderdo'ee factor!
  What exactly led the Aisling's author to deprecate reason was lost to history
-- but Guy could imagine.  The laudanum-guzzling boy already had a track record
of whingeing -- his verses were a prime example!
  Guy went to his desk and took the pen.  What shall he label this whingeing---
yes, whingeing---that came out of his pen?
  Potential goldmine it wasn't.  Alice and Will would laugh at it -- but it may
well be a worthwhile, instructive laugh.
  Dr Collyer would see this as a window into Guy's inner psyche. Even more than
Guy, he'll understand Guy's whingeing.
  So, Guy labelled it, "Critique -- Do not show to Alice or Will before showing
to Dr Collyer!"
  Guy lay down in his bed. He didn't know when he fell asleep -- all he knew is
that it was a long, uneasy, heavy, dreamless sleep.
                                      *
  Guy was reclining in  Dr Collyer's chaise-longue.  Helplessly,  he handed the
'Aisling  as whingeing'  paper to Dr Collyer.  Dr Collyer sighed,  adjusted his
glasses on his nose, and read.
  Everything was silent as Dr Collyer read.  His eyes showed  he was reading it
many times over,  and the expression on  his face was diametrically  opposed to
what Guy considered fit for a psychiatrist -- raised eyebrows, mouth wide open.
Guy imagined what Will and Alice would say to 'Aisling as whingeing' if this is
what a man of stable composure---such as Guy imagined Dr Collyer is---might say
to the same!
  "It seems, you have a bee in your bonnet about the Azeling,"  Dr Collyer said
at last.
  "The word is Aisling," said Guy.
  "Ash---Aze---Ash ... whatever,"  Dr Collyer just couldn't pronounce the word.
"You say now, that men who give their wives rings with such poesies are just as
immature as the author of the poem."
  "Yes," said Guy,  folding his arms.  His voice was that of a person in police
interrogation.
  "And I understand  that you think  those who cry over spilt milk  are control
freaks."  Dr Collyer had that intonation, which had to be answered -- which Guy
answered too soon to think of the asininity of his answer.
  "How can one forgive harm that already is done?"  said Guy, slapping his palm
on his forehead.
  "The world is built upon forgiving," said Dr Collyer. He added, in a stronger
voice, "To err is human -- to forgive, is divine."  A short pause he made after
the 'forgive' emphasised his meaning. Guy was caught off guard.
  "Do you know what the Madderdo'ee factor is?" Guy asked.
  "I've heard of the word,"  said Dr Collyer,  "but I think it means,  'does it
matter?'"
  "Correct,"  said Guy.  He  continued,  in  his  stuffy  lilt,  "The word  was
appropriated by carnival talkers, to train amateur talkers. My mentor Sir Oswyn
Altrincham told me,  that a book must hypnotise readers like a carnival talker.
The lovesick laudanum addict, who wrote the Aisling, put it this way,"  then he
recited,
                   "I will love you, never bending,
                      I will ever faithful be;
                    I will love till this world's ending,
                      Even more than you'll love me.
                    I will love you, reason leaving
                      Till no more breath holds me alive;
                    I will e'en stand firm believing
                      Such that two and two make five."
  Guy stopped reciting and said, "The purpose of a book is to make the soundest
mind entertain the thought that 'two and two make five', then keep entertaining
it throughout reading, then, if false---as  'two and two make five' is---reject
it -- but only when not reading! And the Aisling makes believers, of all those,
who read it!"
  "Be sure to bring something when we meet again," said Dr Collyer.
  Guy decided  on bringing Dr Collyer his copy of the Aisling.  That shall give
them common ground.
  Common ground, that is, on what to whinge about.
  And then Guy left. That day he also had no dreams, but he slept calmly unlike
how he's slept in ages.
                                      *
  Guy found Alice and Will in the Rosegarden Park. Of course, there was, still,
the annoying symphony orchestra, playing 'Narcissus Of The Field, I Am', melody
on horns and tuba, harmony on contrabassoon, and its characteristic ostinato of
two measures of 3/4 time signature rhythm  pounded out  on bass drum with  some
notes accented  by musical anvil  and the contrabasses -- the latter playing in
the lowest register of their range, spiccato.
  "Will has found a new gathering-place for us," said Alice.
  It's been a while that Guy's regarded Alice and Will less as people than just
as inseparable comic reliefs to his over-inflated ego.  However, this change of
pace---and place---piqued Guy's interest. "Where is it?" asked Guy.
  Will said, "The White Castle." Guy knew the White Castle---a ruin turned into
a tourist attraction---and then the violoncello played an ominous spiccato riff
Guy's never heard before. Subconsciously, Guy called the riff 'The White Castle
Leitmotif'.
  The Leitmotif gave way to the ostinato of 'Narcissus Of The Field, I Am' on a
set of timpani -- promptly followed by the legato melody on string section. "So
you need to see this," said Guy. Then he handed Will the 'whingeing' paper.
  Will read the paper in incredulous silence. Over and over and over again.  At
the end Will laughed and the oboe and cor-anglais quacked out the last measures
of the melody of  'Narcissus Of The Field,  I Am'.  "But you whinge too!"  said
Will. Guy hated it when others turn his words against him and mock his dialect.
Will continued, "How can a control freak rightly call others control freaks?"
  It was Guy's turn to be silent. Has Guy exhibited signs of whingeing? If he'd
ever done so, he would have had no right to call that lovesick laudanum addict,
or anyone else for that matter, a control freak!  Guy covered his face with his
hands, as tears streamed down it. What would his mentor---Sir Oswyn Altrincham,
himself---say about a mind as delicate and as feeble as Guy's?  Probably,  he'd
direct Guy to that wise man who said, 'Life is comedy to the reason and tragedy
to the emotion'.
  Guy looked up the moment Will spoke, as a solo viola played a tremolo melody.
"And when do you intend to finish your nine-millionth beginning?" asked Will --
and when he said 'finish',  the bass trombone did a two-note riff,  fortissimo,
matching the intonation of the 'finish' so well that Guy thought the riff had a
purpose of both amplifying Will's 'finish' -- and mocking Guy!
  It took Guy awhile, to regain his composure.  But when Guy heard the crotales
jingle out 'All Of It Ends',  his ego weighed in at sixteen tons!  Guy grinned,
then said,  "I'll try,  and next session I'm bringing Dr Collyer the Aisling --
and,  if he reacts to it  the same way that I did,  you may no longer call me a
whingeing control freak!"
  Then the tempo of the orchestra slowed down,  and the concert bass-drum began
pounding out  the 2-measure,  3/4 time signature ostinato of  'Narcissus Of The
Field, I Am'. A solo viola gave the main melody, and the crotales joined in, to
give the high accents. A solo contrabass played pizzicato gave the low accents.
Will replied,  "Fine then."  To which Alice added,  "And inform us, if ever you
finish any of your beginnings!" There, the  'finish'  was accompanied by a riff
of two notes that matched its intonation, this time on the trumpet, overblown.
  Guy left amused. Will and Alice still thinking he can actually finish a book?
Their overall behaviour can only be called -- whingeing!
  Two whingers can't both be right.
  And if they are both right on something,  it is,  that the subject they would
be whingeing about lends itself easily to whingeing about it.
  Guy left the twain,  as they spoke mawkish,  over-sweet things about choosing
not to change -- even more mawkish, in fact, than the Aisling.
  Once again Guy was just as pleased,  as was the proverbial,  swazzle-throated
Punch.
                                      *
  Guy was reclining in Dr Collyer's chaise-longue,  having given Dr Collyer his
copy of the Aisling.
  "All right, then,"  said Dr Collyer.  He sighed,  adjusted his glasses on his
nose, and read, from the frontispiece, "The Eyeling."
  "Don't bother ... the word is 'Aisling'. In conversation you manage something
-- but in reading you completely butcher the word," said Guy.
  "So ... coming to terms with the Ash---Eye---Ash---ugh! I'll never learn that
word of yours---and finally asking for help?" asked Dr Collyer.  "Interesting!"
That one word Dr Collyer said was unusually snappy for the situation at hand.
  Dr Collyer turned the page and winced.  It was clear that, although he was in
agony merely  looking at  the overly sentimental illustration---at the spidery,
ornate roundhand---at the eight-and-seven trochaic verse before him, he clearly
was struggling to maintain his composure.
  At last he exclaimed, "People read this?"
  "Yes," Guy responded. Then he continued, in his usual stuffy, rapid lilt, "It
is now unbearable -- the woman who stays away from that kind of chapbook is the
exception.  These days there are few new writers, and many like me are, I fear,
silenced by this Aisling---by hook or by crook---under the slughorn that -- "
  There Guy recited,
                   "And if you want to write a Story,
                      I said, your Hope's of sense forlorn;
                    Writers who do win the Glory,
                      None were made such -- all were born."
  Guy stopped reciting -- then he said,  "The slughorn was first uttered by the
Damsel Rose herself, to the narrator, who ends the poem with it, making it some
sort of a seal."
  Dr Collyer quoted the second stanzo,
                   "Midway down the road of living---
                      Midway down our Life's boreen---
                    When Midsummer was most giving,
                      I took a path where I've ne'er been;
                    I found a garden full of roses,
                      All thirty leaves, all in full bloom --
                    And it still on me imposes
                      Passions I of you assume."
  Then Dr Collyer commented, "It stresses, that the road of living is a boreen.
Do you know what a boreen is?"
  Guy hesitated.  Promptly,  drawing on knowledge  he got from who-knows-where,
Guy said, "A narrow country road. A fitting description of life, that. But---as
you see---aside from, 'Problem is, that Dreams are Vision (Only way we Thoughts
can view)', in the first stanzo, the boreen metaphor---and the idea that midway
down it,  is when we are the strongest---are the only things that the lovesick,
laudanum-drinking boy got right!"
  At the end of the last sentence, Guy's voice rose to a shrill shout.  Guy had
only one thing to expect from such a vocal affectation -- the nut-house.
  But Dr Collyer said,  "Your rage is completely justified.  If you know all of
the plainsong by heart -- I, who have only read some of it just now, I have not
the least right to judge you in that regard."
  "So when's the next session?" Guy's voice was again his usual, confident, and
quick, stuffy lilt.
  "Next week," said Dr Collyer. Guy took his copy of the Aisling, and left very
quickly.
                                      *
  The White Castle---as per usual---had its drawbridge lowered and portcullises
opened wide, for the tourists.  Its white walls were tall,  and the outer walls
formed a dodecagon -- at the top of each of the twelve corners of the dodecagon
was a granite spire adorned with scratched malachite, a thirteenth spire rising
from the centre of the castle's dodecagon.
  A military band was playing just outside -- a marching song, whose melody was
led by the trumpet section, harmonised by tenor-trombones,  low accents made by
bass trombones, the alto flutes playing grace notes on the trumpets' melody and
the piccolos delivering high accents. The snare drums ruffled intolerably,  and
every-so-often the cymbals clashed.
  As Alice, Will and Guy were nearing the stronghold-turned-tourist-attraction,
Guy was having trouble attempting to stay Alice's and Will's small talk of love
---oaths of loyalty---and comments on the military band's music -- videlicet, a
comment that, although war and love are as opposite to each other as can be, so
a marching song stands between two opposites; love for one's nation, and a firm
readiness to defend it.
  Alice, Will and Guy entered the castle and sat at the table in the vast hall.
The hall was decked out in red and turquoise, and,  since it was the end of the
week, the curators were away.
  "So I've decided, to give the Aisling to Dr Collyer.  Two whingers can't both
be right! And -- guess how the best psychiatrist in the country reacted to that
same Aisling you love and adore? He said my so-called 'whingeing' is justified.
Moreover, his first reaction to the Aisling was that of indelible shock.  I can
still see the expression on his face when he exclaimed, 'People read this?'  If
your inflated egos cannot parse my meaning"---there goes Guy, judging others on
matters he has no right to judge---"it was hate at first sight!"
  Alice scoffed.  "Of course,  psychiatry is just pseudoscientific fraud,"  she
said.  "And did you finish any of your beginnings?"  Outside---as soon as Alice
said, 'finish'---the bass trombones all played an overblown two-note riff, such
as had that same intonation as the word; 'Fin-ish!' Guy was convinced that this
was to mock him.
  "Don't -- rush me!" exclaimed Guy.  Then he continued, in his usual galloping
lilt, "Dr Collyer would agree with me -- haste makes waste.  Even that laudanum
imbiber who wrote the Aisling would not be able to write a letter,  if he  were
constantly rushed by two whingers constantly whingeing around him and asking of
him,"---there he assumed,  to his best vocal  impostation he could act out,  an
impression of Will's rather casual accent---"'Then what happened to Damsel Rose
when the riverplain was flooded?'"---and then he went on, in his usual posh and
rapid lilt---"no amount of talent would  be able to work in such a rush,  under
any dose of laudanum!"  Guy's sentence ended  in a shout of  exasperation.  Guy
pressed his palm against his forehead.
  "Laudanum played no part in the creation of the Aisling!" said Will.  Between
Guy's mind and his voice the mediating force of acquired tact had vanished. "It
certainly sounds that way," Guy said.
  Laudanum, or no laudanum, it seemed to Guy, the Aisling is peppermint humbug!
Then---outside---the cymbals clashed, and the piccolo led a quick, and lilting,
melody seemingly mocking Guy's posh accent, and putting the whole concern about
laudanum into doubt -- questioning it, as it were!
  Guy was starting to weep. He felt that it's about time he went away so he got
up from his chair.
  "Where are you going?" asked Alice. "I'm off to write," said Guy.
  Alice paused, then gave an answer that shocked Guy. "Tell us if ever you make
something or finish any of your beginnings!"
  Outside, the trumpet section accompanied the 'finish',  with a two-note riff,
overblown in a silly way; 'Fin-ish!' This made Guy crack up more.
  Outside it was raining---fitting weather,  come to think of it---as Guy left,
in tears.
                                      *
  Back in his studio flat, at his desk,  Guy took out a paper and his favourite
pen, and began writing,
           The White Castle -- Whingers' Paradise.
  This he underlined -- a very slow, horizontal movement of his pen. Guy simply
had to feel, how the five words he'd just written were breathing sarcasm. Then,
he wrote,
           Once the White Castle was one of the more important forts,
         that is, strongholds, in this country.  Today this very same
         castle attracts an horde of obnoxious tourists -- and a bevy
         of despicable whingers.
           Of all habits  that I despise,  why would I  link the once
         strong fortress of the White Castle to whingeing,  right for
         my perception of whingers-as-control-freaks,  in particular?
         Why single out an habit that allows control freaks (that is,
         whingers)  to turn the morality of might-makes-right, into a
         'malacocracy' -- in essence, craterocracy (might-makes-right
         morality)  turned topsy-turvy?  Why single out 'malacocracy'
         (the law of the weak) for a thrashing?
  There Guy stopped. This may be a fully-prepared keynote topic for a talk with
Dr Collyer in the process of reviewing the Aisling -- but show this to Alice or
Will and the twain would laugh at Guy!
  With the same authorial zeal, Guy grabbed a new piece of paper and considered
writing an open letter to Alice and Will. Is it a letter of parting? Perish the
thought -- Guy was still Will's loyal friend. But, Will was but a 'fair-weather
friend' to Guy -- a friend in need is a friend indeed.  The key word here (it's
no surprise) is 'need'.
  In need!  How came Will, a fair-weather friend to Guy?  He and Alice were not
content with merely 'living the Aisling' -- they forsook Guy---belittled him---
offended him! Yet Guy stayed faithful to Will, throughout the foul weather that
passed by the three---throughout the teasings  Will and Alice imposed on Guy---
throughout the ordeals Guy forced on himself!  Guy was the epitome, of the very
word he used, to define whingeing! Malacia, that is, meekness and weakness. How
then can he look at Dr Collyer's eyes and honestly offer him the aforementioned
keynote topic?
  Undeterred, Guy wrote,
           Fair-Weather Friends.
  This he underlined with a slow, uncertain horizontal motion of his pen. Tears
dripped from Guy's eyes onto the paper -- smearing the ink somewhat.
           A friend in need is a friend indeed. In need!
  He underlined the last two words, in fury---once twice thrice---and then,  he
continued writing,
           One who cannot recognise fair-weather friends  (so called,
         because they forsake one in foul weather -- that is,  when a
         friend's help is needed) is in grave danger. I say 'in grave
         danger'  because,  if one stays loyal to a person who teases
         them,  humiliates them,  and hurts their feelings,  every so
         often, this is a toxic relationship.
           Me being the introvert that I am, I have to stay with you.
         But I entreat you to open your minds from that state of dull
         narrow-minded bigotry that you have imposed upon yourselves,
         by immersing yourselves  in the  bigoted Aisling -- for  the
         Book of Eternal Wisdom clearly advises that, a healthy mind,
         is one that manages to entertain any idea, and judge whether
         the idea  should be  accepted ... rather than  just  blindly
         reject it or just blindly accept it.
  Guy labelled this as,  'Critique -- show to Alice and Will first!'  Then,  he
went to bed. He was unsure of when he fell asleep, but it was a heavy, restless
and dreamless sleep.
                                      *
  In the Rosegarden the lanterns were glowing red, pink and yellow, lending the
wilted shrubs of roses the colours they have lost for the season. Of course the
usual, annoying symphony orchestra was still there -- playing 'Narcissus Of The
Field, I Am' -- now the first  violins were playing  the leading melody,  while
the second violins were playing the high accents. The violas played the leading
harmony,  and the violoncellos filled in the bass accents.  The timpani pounded
out the usual 2-measure, 3/4 time signature, ostinato rhythm, which the section
of contrabasses accented  at some places,  with the lowest note of their range,
played pizzicato.  Alice, Will and Guy were walking along one of the boreens of
the Rosegarden Park, and Guy was intending to show them his open letter to them
-- the 'fair-weather friends' paper.
  "Those chaps never get tired, do they?" asked Guy in his usual posh galloping
lilt, pointing at the orchestra. "I mean playing thus late into the night. It's
a tad masochistic, innit?"
  "One has to be  a real nitpicker,  to consider that,"  Alice answered.  "They
like what they do."
  "I've written another essay," said Guy, pulling out the paper. Will and Alice
huddled as they read. It didn't matter to Guy. Nothing mattered to Guy anymore,
for he regarded Alice and Will less as people and friends than just inseparable
comic reliefs to his over-inflated ego -- less as living human beings than just
a series of extremely unusual events meant to increase Guy's woes.
  Will whispered as he read. Over and over and over again. His jaw dropped. Guy
asked Will, "What's the matter?"
  That instant Guy knew he shouldn't have asked Will that question.  Will faced
Guy and said, "Whom did you just call a bigot, you bigot?"
  Alice said, shaking her head, "We aren't bigots. We have a right to read both
the Aisling---which  is finished---and  your many beginnings,  which you forget
about in a moment and never finish." The beginning of  'never'  was accompanied
by a hit on musical anvil, and 'finish' was accompanied by a two-note riff on a
muted trumpet, whose intonation matched Alice's 'finish'. Oh what a way to mock
Guy -- 'fin-ish'!
  Guy said, "Would you believe the Aisling over the Book of Eternal Wisdom? The
latter says that one must believe the Truth no matter what,  and that talent is
not a fixed entity, but gained through practice; the former, on the other hand,
says one is either born with talent or without it, but says,"  there he recited
the offending lines --
                   "I will love you, reason leaving
                      Till no more breath holds me alive;
                    I will e'en stand firm believing
                      Such that two and two make five."
  Guy stopped reciting, then, pressing his palm against his forehead, said in a
tranquil fury,  "How can two  and two  ever  make  five?"  Then,  Will laughed,
prompting Guy to yell, "Why are you laughing?"
  "You lack a key ingredient to understanding the Aisling," said Will.  "Love,"
Will finished -- leaving Guy shocked.
  Guy asked, in his usual posh, galloping lilt, "Does that mean that, if I fall
in love, I will be inclined to believe heresies?"
  After the orchestra played a riff on the woodwinds section, Will responded to
Guy's alchemical question, "No, but you'll gain a deeper level of understanding
and understand that some apparent heresies are actually the Truth that sets one
free."
  Guy left  to the sound of the crotales  jingling out a slow variation  on the
melody of  'All Of  It Ends'.  While Guy could  hear her,  Alice yelled at Guy,
"And tell us,  if ever  you finish  any of your beginnings!"  As Guy left,  and
the twain admired how the Moon "sheds Her borrowed light" on the grass, and how
the lanterns lend the roses the colours they have lost for the cold season, Guy
analysed his composure over and over. He was not sad---nay---he was excited ...
over the Moon, as they say. He'll have a great topic before Dr Collyer! Guy was
gobsmacked, that this meeting with Alice and Will had quite the opposite effect
on  him to most -- now,  he was as pleased as the proverbial,  swazzle-throated
Punch.
                                      *
  "What exacerbates  my grief,"  Guy told  Dr Collyer,  as  he reclined  in  Dr
Collyer's chaise-longue, "is that Alice and Will---my fair-weather friends---no
longer act like people,  but rather,  like inseparable comic-relief actors with
the intent to mock me. They meet me in the Rosegarden, the White Castle, or any
restaurant or whatever, and rail on me -- and if there's live music,  they make
it seem the music is railing on me, too! And they do it in such a fashion, that
after a day's treatment  to this,  I end up in tears!"  Guy's speech ended in a
shrill shout, such as Guy thought would be considered ripe for the nut-house.
  Dr Collyer  looked at Guy,  then said,  "I don't know  what to blame -- their
toxic relationship with you,  or your own inflated ego.  It is unclear which of
the twain makes your sanity ... deteriorate."
  A profound hush followed,  during which Guy absorbed Dr Collyer's words.  Did
he say 'deteriorate'? Yes -- 'deteriorate'! Guy stopped to consider, the horrid
implications of the word.  The word meant that---sooner or later---Guy will be,
at one point, thrown into a nut-house!
  Vivid images of what Guy expected from the nut-house raced through Guy's mind
-- he'd be locked up in a rubber-room, force-fed disgusting food, and forced to
endure group-therapy with bigger nutcases than he, who'd all be (including Guy)
tied by their limbs to beds. In short, Guy got goosebumps from only that single
word ... 'deteriorate'!
  Guy handed Dr Collyer the  'whingers' paradise'  paper.  Dr Collyer  took it,
adjusted his glasses on his nose, and read. He whispered as he read -- over and
over and over again. He was trying hard to maintain his composure -- and,  when
Guy saw the expression on Dr Collyer's face, so was Guy.
  "Recently,  you began calling all who complain---you call it 'whingeing'---by
the hasty label 'control freaks', regardless of the legitimacy of the complaint
at hand.  Now you call a world of whingers"---there,  Dr Collyer glanced at the
paper again,  to find the offending word---"a 'malacocracy',  or as you glossed
the term, 'craterocracy or Might Makes Right turned topsy-turvy'.  So, the word
'malacocracy' means rule of the weak, doesn't it?"
  "Rule of the weak,"  said Guy,  "can be obtained by whingeing.  Whingeing is,
therefore, a means of power."
  "What has this to do with either Alice or Will?" asked Dr Collyer.  Silently,
Guy gave Dr Collyer the 'fair-weather friends' paper and Dr Collyer read. Then,
Dr Collyer said, "I see that you intended Alice and Will to read this. Have you
given it to them?" Then Guy nodded affirmatively, to which Dr Collyer answered,
"What was their reaction?"
  Guy slumped in the chaise-longue.  "As you see,  I called them bigots,  which
they are,"  he said.  "But they cast my label for them back at me."  Then,  Guy
laughed.  "Extremely funny," he said, "bigots calling those who expose them, by
the label applied to them! They tell me to finish my beginnings -- I told them,
I don't know how often, haste makes waste! And they drive me even crazier, than
I would be otherwise, by telling me I am mad!"
  An awkward silence fell. Guy went over his words in his mind and examined the
words he just said, lest they be misinterpreted.
  Then Dr Collyer said,  "You are still sane, but in a state when you may allow
Alice and Will, to endanger your sanity.  Do not fall into their trap -- and be
careful. 'Haste makes waste' is just a saying -- you will indeed need to finish
some of your beginnings to convince them. See you next week."
  Guy got up from the chaise-longue and left Dr Collyer's office.  Outside, the
rain was inclement -- but Guy was happy.
                                      *
  In his studio flat, Guy was reading the Aisling, taking note of the lavishly,
mawkishly drawn images---the ornate, spidery roundhand the stanzos were written
in---down to the least  detail on the images.  He was trying to find out,  what
made the despicable chapbook popular -- and how he could sell like it,  without
compromising the integrity of his soul.
  On the recto page of each spread was a stanzo, and on the verso page opposite
-- an illustration. The well-known scenario of the stanzo---illustrated well on
the page opposite---Guy read, feeling the rhymes,
                   "I picked a rose, in came a maiden,
                      Not quite twenty year of age,
                    Yet with Anger she was laden,
                      (In fact -- she was red with rage).
                    'I'm Damsel Rose', she said, making
                      No obeisance I could see --
                    'And how can I forgive you taking
                      A rose without the leave of me?'"
  The instant he inspected the illustration more closely, Guy noticed familiar,
meaningful symbols -- the rose the young man clipped had exactly thirty petals.
Count them -- thirty.  This referred to the term  'Triantaphyllo' -- a word for
a rose, because a rose supposedly has thirty petals.
  Guy was gobsmacked at the thought of the boy who wrote the Aisling using such
a symbol!  This meant, the boy studied at Guy's alma mater -- but how that boy,
immature and lovesick, got into that state of mind was beyond Guy.
  Should Guy divulge  the secrets of  his alma mater---his society---his order?
Of course not -- lest they kick him out. So Guy decided to expound instead, the
commentary on the Aisling as given by his mentor, Sir Oswyn Altrincham.
  Guy sat at his desk, took a piece of paper and his pen and, straightening up,
he finally wrote,
           The Aisling According To Sir Oswyn Altrincham.
  This he underlined with a slow, horizontal motion of his pen -- even now,  he
was relishing  in finally having conquered Alice and Will.  Even now,  he could
already envision Will and Alice wincing as they read it.  Now,  more than ever,
was Guy's moment of hope for sweet, sweet revenge!
           When I was first taking the Creative Writing course,  with
         Sir  Oswyn Altrincham---a fine mentor  if ever I've heard of
         one, for he's the writer of Miracles Today, a novel, sure to
         live on in his legacy---and he taught us from ... of course,
         the despicable Aisling.
           You may have  heard of this  anonymous poem.  You may have
         read it.  You may even be  wearing a line of it on a ring on
         your left hand as a wedding-ring.
           My guess, however, is that it was written either as a joke
         by a master trickster with an excellent grasp of how society
         works, or, it was the whingeing of an immature, lovesick boy
         under a heavy dose of laudanum.  Although the latter is less
         plausible,  my opinion that humans are naturally inclined to
         doing evil induces me to argue that here,  the latter is the
         case.
           The entire chapbook is loaded with 'royalistic' whingeing;
         symbolic, mawkish illustrations; and trite rhymes written in
         an ornate,  cobweb-like roundhand calligraphy.  It merits to
         be torn apart by critics.
  He marked the paper '1', took another piece of paper, marked it with the same
title as the previous one 'continued', and continued writing.
           And,  naturally,  I was not the first  to tear the Aisling
         apart. My criticism of the Aisling is in line with Sir Oswyn
         Altrincham's criticism of the same poem ...
           Back then, Sir Oswyn Altrincham taught me that the Aisling
         got one thing wrong about writing -- although yes, not every
         person who can hold a pen, can be a good writer, anybody can
         improve upon their talents they're born with.
  Guy marked the page '2',  and stapled the pages together.  How shall he label
this?  Critique it wasn't -- potential goldmine  it wasn't.  This was just him,
taking out his anger on the Aisling -- and Will and Alice. This was crucial for
Guy's mental state.
  Guy labelled it, 'For Will and Alice -- take seriously!' Even with this mark,
Guy doubted he'd be taken seriously.
  Guy looked at the grandfather clock. Five minutes till midnight.  He lay down
in his bed, but was too excited to sleep.
  How shall he deliver it to Alice and Will? Then how shall he deliver it to Dr
Collyer? Has Guy gone daffy?  Does Dr Collyer's opinion that Guy is on the line
between sane and insane mean that Guy's gone mad?
  On the other hand,  it is quite unacceptable for a rational mind,  to dismiss
the tears Guy always ends up weeping,  as the whole symphony orchestra---a band
of one hundred players,  mind you---having all gone daffy.  They can't all have
gone daffy!
  As Guy contemplated this, and as he contemplated his very sanity, he also was
contemplating -- who is driving whom mad? Guy was unsure of when he fell asleep
-- but it was a heavy, uneasy, dreamless, restless sleep.

                                 Part 3: Guy

  Outside the White Castle,  a military band was playing a quick oom-pah march,
with the flutes, giving the main melody;  the trumpets, giving the high part of
the oom-pah; the bass trombones, giving the low part of the oom-pah;  the snare
drums, ruffling out an ostinato; and the bass drums, pounding out the beat in a
2/4 time signature.
  Alice, Will and Guy were in the Castle -- and Guy took with him the papers he
wrote the other night, intending to show them to Will.
  When Will asked Guy, "Are you over your daydreams of fame?", Guy said, "It is
a daydream I would rather keep."  Guy thought it good practice---yes, Sir Oswyn
Altrincham taught him it was good practice---to answer talent-questioning types
of question in verse---even blank verse---for a versified answer capitalises on
the perceived presence of talent in the one who made the versified answer.
  Guy showed Will the papers. Will winced as he read -- for a short moment, Guy
thought this meant victory! But no -- it was, merely, Will's way of maintaining
his composure. Will was merely trying not to laugh. Guy was not sure, any more,
how much of his experiences was real ... and how much was fantasy, of his daffy
mind.
  Will said,  "Your mentor  merely gave you a placebo.  You couldn't handle the
truth, so he told you what you wanted to hear."
  "Sir Oswyn Altrincham told me long ago that he was born without a birthright"
---said Guy---"and that he earned his rank through writing. Earned it!"
  "Sir---Oswyn---Altrincham," said Will word-by-word.  "The title says plainly,
that the 'Sir' is hereditary, not earned. Why, if he were not royalty, he would
not have been allowed to get published in the first place!"
  Guy stopped,  just short of pointing out the cum-hoc-ergo-propter-hoc fallacy
in Will's reasoning, allowing Alice to speak up. "He taught you how to be but a
daydreamer -- he's a false prophet!" she exclaimed.
  "So it's no longer merely a matter of talent,"  said Guy,  his quick,  stuffy
lilt having returned,  "but also a matter of class?"  For the first time in his
life,  Guy pondered if the lovesick boy who wrote the Aisling was actually some
royal ... as the music outside grew louder, Guy had a conclusion -- no way!
  "Alice and I  tried to warn you"---said Will,  pressing his  palm against his
forehead---"as friends ... but you didn't listen!"
  "But," Guy stammered, "the lovesick laudanum addict wasn't---nay, couldn't be
---of high rank!"
  Will interrupted Guy, saying, "Therefore the Aisling is unsigned." True -- it
was unsigned, and that was used by many publishers!
  Guy was trying hard, to maintain his composure -- not to weep before Alice or
Will. Should he weep, he'd demonstrate his weakness!
  Then Guy thought he'd just gone daffy.  Outside,  a section of overblown bass
trombones blasted out the main melody obnoxiously -- as if to mock Guy!
  This was---of course---too much  for Guy to bear.  Guy got up from his chair,
and told Will, "Sir Oswyn Altrincham showed me his genealogy -- he said plainly
that anyone is allowed to get published under their own names, and good writers
can get awarded with a title!"
  Will replied, "He gave you the fake genealogy as a placebo, telling you, what
you want to hear!"
  The heated argument led to Guy's temper exploding, and Guy left---not weeping
tears---but furiously muttering to himself, the whole of Sir Oswyn Altrincham's
disputed family tree.
                                      *
  "I must have gone daffy,  by now,"  Guy said,  as he reclined in Dr Collyer's
chaise-longue. "Two orchestras cannot be composed entirely of daffy members and
they cannot all madly conspire against me, so it must be me who am the mad one!
Should I be committed to an asylum?"
  "No, not yet"---said Dr Collyer---"from what you told me, it turns out, Alice
and Will are manipulating you, into questioning your own sanity, yet you aren't
showing any signs of---shall I say, 'daffiness'?---yourself.  You must stand up
for yourself."
  Guy gave Dr Collyer  the 'Sir Oswyn Altrincham' papers.  There was a profound
silence,  as Dr Collyer read.  Dr Collyer grimaced -- this only emphasised  the
wrinkles on his face.
  "Interesting," said Dr Collyer.  "You're simply unable to take the Iceling as
honest writing, unless it is written by a lovesick, immature, laudanum-drinking
boy -- or else you take it as nothing more than a well-executed joke?"
  "The word is Aisling,"  said Guy,  "and now you nailed my feelings about that
chapbook for the first time, but you're still far from nailing the word."
  "A reconciliation with the Ice---Ash---Ice---ugh! I'll never get that word of
yours right---that -- poem?" asked Dr Collyer adjusting his glasses on his nose
(and his face showed frustration at his constant mispronunciation of that word,
'Aisling'). But Guy pressed a hand to his face. "How can I reconcile, with that
chapbook -- the which hinders my writing career?"
  "Concerning Sir Oswyn Altrincham ... you say he was your mentor. Literally or
metaphorically?" Dr Collyer said, stroking his chin.
  Guy said, "Literally -- and while we're here, did he have a birthright or did
he earn his knighthood?"
  Dr Collyer replied, "Knighthood once meant that one is descended from a noble
family, but these days there is knighthood conferred upon commoners who earn it
-- moreover, I've read Miracles Today,  a copy from before Sir Oswyn Altrincham
earned his knighthood ... and yes, he had no birthright, what---so---ever."
  "That means if I write something, I'm allowed to publish it under my own name
and not be forgot?" Guy said, heart pounding.
  "Yes," said Dr Collyer.  "Your worst fear is that of being forgotten, and you
live to leave a trace for the future generations. It's your obsession, but it's
also---to tell the truth---unachievable."
  Guy gasped. "Unachievable? How?" All Will and Alice said rushed to him, as an
unclear, dim memory.  Dr Collyer said, "The future generations decide on who is
to be remembered and who is to be forgotten."
  Guy found this remark of Dr Collyer's amusing. "You know," Guy said, "now you
sound exactly like Alice and Will.  That's exactly what their 'royalistic'  and
elitistic whingeing sounds like!"
  "No," said Dr Collyer, "I'm not elitist in the sense of the Ash-whatever, but
I stand by Sir Oswyn Altrincham as you quoted him, 'not everyone who can hold a
pen  can write well,  but anyone  can improve upon  their talents  they're born
with'. Nothing can be more true than that!"
  "He was positive that although good writers are born,  great writers are made
of good writers by learning and practice," said Guy.
  A short pause ensued, during which Guy gasped. Guy was in thought -- could it
happen that the Aisling was right? He felt his heart pounding.  His own mentor,
Sir Oswyn Altrincham, tell him such a thing? No way!
  Then again, Guy thought, there's nothing special, at mastering a skill anyone
can master!
  "Next week," said Dr Collyer, and Guy left, still thinking of the similarity,
between what Will and Alice say, and what Dr Collyer just said. He may be mean,
but he then regarded Will and Alice  less as people,  than as inseparable comic
reliefs for his woe and over-inflated ego.  Anyway,  he left feeling as pleased
as the proverbial Punch -- the one with a swazzle down his throat.
                                      *
  Back in his studio flat, Guy was searching the book that Sir Oswyn Altrincham
gave him at the end of Guy's creative-writing course, He read,
           Yes -- in the past,  only nobles---noble  by birthright---
         could have a legacy. But these days, anyone with talent, can
         leave a lasting imprint and be remembered for ever, and, yes
         -- make history!
  If this  'prosperity story'  was a placebo---which  Guy never thought of that
way before---Guy's mentor seemingly gave it thus to all of his students. Funny,
it seemed to Guy; then it would appear, that Sir Oswyn Altrincham never thought
any of his charges would be able to handle the truth, so he served up for them,
this placebo! The implications are staggering! If so, this revealed an enormous
lack of trust on Sir Oswyn Altrincham's part! Not to mention, what this may say
on his hypocrisy!
  And then Guy sat at his desk,  took a piece of paper  and a pen,  and without
hesitation, wrote,
           Prosperity Stories And Why They're Told.
  This he underlined,  with a slow,  horizontal  motion of his pen -- then,  he
shivered as he envisioned that guile, with which Sir Oswyn Altrincham gave them
---his students---the 'prosperity story'. As Guy sat there envisioning the very
brazenness it would take Sir Oswyn Altrincham, to tell such a big lie, his pen,
leaky as it is, dented the paper and left a blot thereon.
  Not in the least deterred,  Guy began writing.  But these, were only wild and
whirling words -- the words individually made sense -- but read together it was
only chaos.
           We read them in chapbooks -- printed, on portable plate or
         lithograph presses.  A few made their way into classes about
         creative writing.
           The Book of Eternal Wisdom states it plain -- we are,  who
         we value us as. But the Aisling begs to differ.
                   'And if we leave reason, heaving
                      Sighs that drink blood, which keeps alive;
                    If we love unto believing
                      Such, that two and two make five --
                    Those are sighs that should be wanted---
                      Those are sighs we give our blood
                    That they drink it---Love not granted,
                      After such ban -- only flood.'
           Believing that two and two make five, is not only foolish,
         but also dangerous to the mind! A world where everyone loves
         to that degree is doomed to destruction, because Love as set
         forth in the Aisling means embracing a set of beliefs,  such
         as are dangerously wrong! Moreover, such views can only work
         within a fictional world, such as the one dreamed up by that
         immature, lovesick, whingeing, laudanum-addicted boy who had
         written the Aisling in the first place!
  Guy labelled his  writing as,  'Potential Goldmine -- show this to  Alice and
Will, then follow up to Dr Collyer'.
  In fact, Guy was now just as pleased as was the proverbial,  swazzle-throated
Punch!  It is only now that he truly understood,  what was meant by the saying,
'We are who we value us as'.
  Guy lay down in his bed and slept. It was a dreamless sleep, but when he woke
Guy was rested like never before!
                                      *
  Another afternoon in the Rosegarden -- the months of nipping cold air  having
destroyed  the  poor  flowers for the  season.  The symphony orchestra's string
section was playing  harsh music -- the first  violins were playing  a crotchet
progression of snap pizzicato notes;  the second violins, a quicker melody,  in
a gentler  pizzicato than  the first violins;  the violas were  filling out the
main melody played in a strident  arco tremolo;  the violoncellos  were playing
accents spiccato;  and the whole contrabass section gave rhythm -- slapping the
bow against the strings.  In his mind,  Guy thought up a name for this abuse of
string instruments -- violence.
  Alice and Will approached -- and the tempo of the music sped up,  to Moderato
assai. After a clash on the hand-held cymbals, the high-hat began pounding out,
the characteristic 2-measure, 3/4 time-signature ostinato peculiar to what Guy,
in his mind,  called 'Will's Leitmotif' -- the piece called,  'Narcissus Of The
Field, I Am'.
  "Behold!"  Alice exclaimed upon seeing Guy in the Rosegarden. "Are we through
with your daydreams of fame?"
  Guy sighed, then responded, careful to make the response scan like a verse --
"It is a daydream dearly to be wished." The moment these words escaped his lips
Guy knew, something was ... wrong.  He hated the feeling,  especially,  when he
couldn't  pinpoint  what it was exactly,  that was wrong.  By now, the high-hat
acquired an accompaniment  of snap pizzicato notes on the first violin section,
and the bass clarinet croaked out the  main harmony to 'Narcissus Of The Field,
I Am'.
  Guy gave Will the 'prosperity stories' paper. Will glanced at the title, then
asked, "Are you serious?"
  "Yes," said Guy. In the symphony orchestra, an overblown trumpet made a silly
riff.  Will changed several gestures as he read -- first,  his eyebrow went up;
then, he squinted; and lastly, he pressed a hand to his mouth, as if stifling a
laugh. When he finished reading, he laughed out loud.
  That very moment, two tenor-trombones played a loud note a semitone apart. It
was ear-splitting. After holding the note for one measure of 3/4 time signature
Allegro, the trombones made independent, cacophonic, wild slides and stopped by
the eighth beat of their riff,  leaving the melody to  the string section,  the
harp and the celeste.  This was 'Woe Is Me, My Love Is Lorn'.  Recognising that
melody, Guy asked Will, "Why are you laughing?"
  Will held no punches, saying, "In your fury you forget that love is necessary
and the Aisling's author was exaggerating love with the 'two and two make five'
metaphor."
  And just as Will held no punches, neither did Guy. "Sir Oswyn Altrincham once
told me," Guy said,  shaking his head negatively, "a mind must be open, but not
so open, that rubbish may seize power over it.  Your minds"---there Guy pointed
at Will and Alice (although he no longer regarded them as people, but rather as
inseparable comic-reliefs to his inflated ego, so he nearly laughed at the idea
that Alice and Will have  'minds')---"yes,  your minds were open wide, for that
Aisling to jump in and seal them!"
  The cor anglais quacked out 'All Of It Ends',  in an articulation that evoked
a timbre sounding irresistibly like the quacking of a duck. This time it didn't
even resolve to the tonic.
  "The Aisling  is full of truths  you'll never understand,"  said Alice.  "You
need to be in love to understand it."
  If there was  one thing Guy was a failure at,  the failure at  which hindered
Guy's creativity the most -- beyond a reasonable doubt, it was love.  Alice and
Will left Guy alone.  The concertmaster---the tall violinist---began a weeping,
wailing solo in Phrygian dominant on G. Guy was left saying, "I see."
                                      *
  Guy was reclining in Dr Collyer's chaise-longue as Dr Collyer was reading the
'prosperity stories'  paper.  There was  a long silence as Dr Collyer  read it.
Finally Dr Collyer remarked,  "You contradicted  yourself,  when you said,  the
Aceling is about 'two and two making five'."
  Guy hesitated.  There was no contradiction!  How come Dr Collyer found one in
those words! He barely found his voice. "The word is Aisling, and when you read
it you butcher it far worse than when I pronounce the word to you." That stuffy
lilt---characteristic of Guy---was back in Guy's voice.  "But I see  no kind of
contradiction in my statement."
  "Some time ago,  you said an educated mind can entertain a thought and choose
whether to accept it or to reject it"---said Dr Collyer---"yet now you say, the
Ace---Ash---Ace---ugh, I'll never learn that word of yours---is dangerous since
a closed mind is to be preferred to obedience to the ... poem."
  Guy stopped just short of laughing. "Are you to compare me to Will and Alice?
You're mistaken,"  he said,  "my opinion  on the necessity of an open but still
critical mind,  and of striking a balance between openness and discernment,  is
unchanged."
  "Yes, but you're bitter about the uncertainty of your legacy,  a fact you are
refusing even to consider"---said Dr Collyer, smiling (and showing the wrinkles
on his face)---"so you  ascribed  to the  Creative  Writing  course  Sir  Oswyn
Altrincham a kind of malicious intent"---there Dr Collyer's glance fell back to
the paper,  to find the word---"a 'prosperity story',  as you call it.  In your
fury you compare this to the poem you despise."
  Guy sprang up. "I did not compare the course to the Aisling!" he protested at
the top of his voice. If that wasn't for the asylum, Guy had no idea what was.
  "If you didn't make a comparison,  between Sir Oswyn Altrincham's oeuvre  and
the Ash-whatever, why else did you call the course -- a 'prosperity story'?"
  Guy exclaimed, "Because it is one!" Calming down, he said in his usual, posh,
quick lilt, "Two and two can only make five, in the twisted dreams of that boy,
who wrote the Aisling on a heavy dose of laudanum."  Guy had little doubt about
laudanum being the primary muse for the boy. That was to mean -- a Damsel Rose,
as described in that 'Aisling'? She was highly unlikely to have ever existed.
  Guy decided, that there was no danger in exposing his thoughts to Dr Collyer,
so he said,  "There are several indications  that the Aisling is only whingeing
inspired by laudanum."  Then he began to list them one by one -- "First off,  a
Rosegarden as described in the Aisling is somewhat plausible---I, myself, often
visit a place much like it---but the events that transpire in it are not. These
alarms  begin at the very third stanzo,  when Damsel Rose is introduced.  It is
plain, from the beginning, that she is a control freak -- yet, the boy requites
her so-called love---nay---he's  mad about  her!  Then the  'pleasant  fiddles,
Inviting us to dance awhile,'  then Damsel Rose's litany, about writer fate and
tragedy of poetasters,  unconditional love and mindless belief that two and two
make five.  And then Damsel Rose's sudden death and the boy's litany of woe, at
losing Damsel Rose.  And finally the boy using Damsel Rose's maxim that writers
are born, not made, as a kind of seal on the world's oeuvre! It's sick!"
  As Guy spoke,  his voice gradually became louder and louder -- by the time he
had finished, it rose to a shout of fury.  Guy thought that the poor Dr Collyer
was thinking Guy was daffy.
  In fact, Guy has been questioning his sanity for a long time. He had believed
he had gone daffy a long time ago. Many times he told himself that that was it,
from the case of the orchestra,  throughout his writing---Midsummer humiliation
and Clamour-Harrow come to mind---but this was now, the final real ultimate it.
Guy now---more than ever---believed he'd gone daffy.
  "You have a reason for your woes"---said Dr Collyer, adjusting his glasses on
his nose---"and I think you're making a mountain out of a mole-hill here."
  Guy's pulse  ramped up,  as thousands of  justifications and excuses  for the
diatribe on the Aisling emerged in his mind.  All he said was,  "You mean,  I'm
daffy?"
  "You misunderstand me," said Dr Collyer. "I have patients who are torn, as it
were, between reality and the world of their nightmares.  They are the ones who
can justly be called 'daffy'. You are far from that image -- you're sane. Until
next week."
  Guy left, taking the paper with him. He was still in doubt about whether he's
gone daffy.
                                      *
  Guy was back in his studio flat, fretting over his ideas -- then he, finally,
decided ... and his decision was, of course, to write.
  To write something. Anything. He decided to write his feelings about doubting
his own sanity.  Resolution, yes -- but one inspired by a mind that has been to
madness and back (if it has ever returned). A daffy resolution, that -- come to
think of it, of course! Daffy minds can only yield daffy resolutions. Those are
words of wisdom! Guy wrote,
           Who Sets The Standard For Lunacy?
  This he underlined, with a swift, horizontal motion of his pen.  He so wished
to  get this impulse out as soon as possible. With the same authorial zeal, Guy
wrote,
           The first thing that has to be acknowledged is that lunacy
         ---daffiness---cannot exist  in a vacuum.  By definition,  a
         madman is a minority of one in a control society.
           However,  madness can be established  by reason alone,  as
         the crews of two orchestras---over  two hundred musicians---
         cannot either all be daffy or all be in a conspiracy!
  Guy sighed.  That was the truth -- and truth sets free.  What would Sir Oswyn
Altrincham---he of a clear mind---tell Guy if he read this telltale, betraying,
writing?  Would Guy still be able to maintain  a happy relationship, with those
who were his friends from his alma mater, now that he openly admitted that he's
daffy?
  Guy didn't openly  admit he's daffy -- or did he?  The authorial zeal renewed
in him, Guy wrote,
           But the catch with my Alma Mater---and the loophole in Her
         laws that may welcome me back among those of sound mind---is
         that mental health versus what I (for want of a better term)
         call 'daffiness' is relative.
           So, the majority define the minority as daffy! If one, who
         is daffy, can sway the majority into accepting his mad ways,
         his worldview becomes the new sane, and anything in conflict
         becomes the new daffy -- the alchemy of Might Makes Right!
           If the majority agree that good writers are born, not made
         -- that is the law.  The natural law,  of tooth and claw ...
         all else is error!
  In his fury, Guy underlined the last four words, once twice thrice! That felt
good!  But what---exactly---is this alchemy  (so to speak)  that Guy just found
out about?  No longer did Guy feel apologetic, about the phrases,  'Might Makes
Right' and 'the natural law of tooth and claw' -- no longer was he whingeing in
secret.
  Guy felt  that these four words  he was looking at,  having just  mercilessly
underlined them---thrice---were  an appropriate gran finale,  to what he'd just
called 'the alchemy of daffy' ... what he'd envisioned, videlicet, was exactly,
what he had committed to paper -- an alchemical process,  taking place entirely
in the mind!
  Back when he whinged, Guy's whingeing was no secret!  So what shall Guy label
a piece of infirm faltering---whingeing,  really---as this? Potential goldmine,
it wasn't. Critique, it wasn't. What?
  He labelled it, 'Alchemy -- admit defeat, but never cease-and-desist writing!
This is no Clamour-Harrow!'  That does it,  it seemed to Guy -- a textbook case
of whingeing, labelled as such exactly as it says on the tin!
  Guy shall show this first to Will and Alice, and then have Dr Collyer explain
their reactions, if any. He was already relishing the victory he anticipated as
he lay in bed.
  Guy was unsure of when he fell asleep -- all he knew when he awoke was that a
great idea entered his mind.
                                      *
  That brilliant idea Guy had,  was as simple as the song Guy remembered -- the
very song Guy had heard countless times in the Rosegarden,
                       "Fiddle-diddle-dee,
                          Fiddle-diddle-dee,
                        Tell me, fiddle, what a
                          Secret's hid in thee?
                        Tell me all thy songs,
                          Melodies in thee;
                        Tell me thy full riddle,
                          Fiddle-diddle-dee!"
  Guy went to the Rosegarden, and  (surprise surprise!)  the symphony orchestra
were playing again. Of course, the song was 'Narcissus Of The Field, I Am', its
characteristic ostinato on timpani, and the melody on the oboe section.
  And, also coming as no surprise, Alice and Will were sitting in a gazebo. Guy
has since stopped regarding Alice and Will as people -- rather, he viewed them,
only as inseparable comic reliefs  to Guy's woes and over-inflated ego.  As Guy
entered the gazebo, 'Narcissus Of The Field, I Am' gave way to 'All Of It Ends'
and, this time, the Leitmotif's main melody was on the violin. The main harmony
was provided  by the violoncello,  the high accents were on crotales,  the bass
accents were on pizzicato contrabass.  The rhythm was given by  hand-held crash
cymbals, and a 48-string concert harp made soft glissandi in its middle range.
  This Leitmotif encouraged Guy---who already saw himself as going daffy,  very
daffy indeed---to show Will and Alice the 'lunacy standard' paper. Will took it
and read it. As Will read, his glance wandered over the paper wildly.
  "You know,  Guy,"  said Will,  "this is the truest saying I've ever read from
you. But what do you make of it? What is it that you call 'the new daffy'?"
  "Guess," said Guy. "I'll tell you first that the new right mind is written by
a lovesick boy under a heavy dose of -- "
  " -- Laudanum played no part  in the Aisling's composition!"  exclaimed Will.
"And you would have been considered mad in any age. Now go and finish your work
for once!"
  In the symphony orchestra,  a bassoon played two notes as Will said 'finish',
with intonation to match  the sound of the word,  as Will spoke it.  'Fin-ish'!
It was a perfect mockery!  But an entire orchestra cannot conspire to mock Guy,
or any other individual. Their whole purpose is to entertain. So that confirmed
that Guy had gone daffy, didn't it?
  "All right -- but don't force me," said Guy. "Haste makes waste! And you are,
indeed, forcing me -- when you tell me to make something out of it.  No one can
finish anything worthwhile in a matter of days!"
  "The Aisling is a dream, it was finished in a single night!"  Will's response
came quickly.
  Guy needed a quick comeback -- but witty remarks  are hard to be found.  With
a wide grin Guy unleashed his best,
  "If the Aisling were a dream," he said mercilessly, "you are admitting that a
good portion---if not all---of it  was produced  as a  side-effect  of laudanum
intoxication!"
  "Bee in your bonnet with that laudanum, Guy," said Alice. "Although we cannot
prove you wrong, you can't prove yourself right, either."
  Guy stammered, as Alice and Will left and exchanged words of love.  He wasn't
exactly weeping, but in his heart, an unintelligible emotion percolated; anger,
consuming rage, fury that burns -- as the whole orchestra yelped out---yes this
reminded Guy of his old dream---staccato notes ... the last measures of 'All Of
It Ends'.
                                      *
  "Here it is," said Guy, giving Dr Collyer the 'lunacy standard' paper -- then
slumped  into  Dr Collyer's  chaise-longue.  Dr Collyer  sighed,  adjusted  his
glasses on his nose, and read.
  There was a profound hush as Dr Collyer read -- over and over and over again.
Dr Collyer squinted, as though something was terribly wrong with Guy's idea of,
'daffy'. Finally Dr Collyer said, "Who does set the standard for lunacy?" Then,
Guy was caught off guard.  "I---em---" he stammered, unable to find the correct
response.  Then, a brilliant idea  occurred to Guy -- he'll serve up  before Dr
Collyer, what he served up in the Rosegarden.  So Guy said,  quite confidently,
"The majority defines the sane; a minority of one would be counted as daffy."
  "You understand that well,"  said Dr Collyer.  "But,  why do you bring up the
topic of what you call 'the alchemy of Might Makes Right' with this 'lunacy' --
shall we call it a disguise?"
  "It is not a disguise!" exclaimed Guy.  "You don't understand that---in plain
view before anyone who can read---I'm aiming for the Aisling here."
  "And Will and Alice are aiming for you,  because you're easy to tease -- they
manipulate you into thinking you're 'daffy'." Guy hated it, when others imitate
his dialect. He expected this from Alice and Will -- but definitely not from Dr
Collyer.  "You must work on preventing your becoming an easy target.  This is a
very serious case of manipulation."
  "But what do I tell people from my Alma Mater, about music in two orchestras,
coinciding with snide remarks on my writing -- as though to mock me?  Will they
say I'm imagining things?"
  "Those are signs that yes, you are imagining things -- but you still know the
difference between reality and your fantasy,"  said Dr Collyer, "so you are not
going to an asylum any time soon.  I have people in the asylum who are, indeed,
what you call  'daffy'"---on hearing this from Dr Collyer, Guy slapped his palm
against his forehead (for well-known reasons),  but Dr Collyer continued anyway
---"they are torn between reality and their various wild fantasies.  In short,"
concluded Dr Collyer, "I know of people madder than you are."
  Guy let out a sigh of relief. "They only repeat the beliefs of Damsel Rose---
from the Aisling---which are as wrong as---just the way she and the boy said it
themselves---'two and two make five'!" he said.
  "But the Ash---ugh,  I'll never master that word of yours---is the only thing
that is hurting your career as a writer," said Dr Collyer.
  Guy stifled a laugh.  "You mean the so-called 'seal',"  he said.  "I let slip
once---in an essay I threw away, that I no longer view Alice and Will as people
but only as comic reliefs -- "
  Dr Collyer interrupted Guy, " -- This does nothing more,  but to show me your
over-inflated ego.  Treat them as  human beings they are,  and your personality
shall improve.  And---trust me---so shall your career.  I think I've pinpointed
now that your career suffers because of this hatred in you.  Go to the heart of
it and this will help you treat it. Next week."
  Guy took the 'lunacy standard' paper over from Dr Collyer. After Guy left, he
went to his studio flat.  Like a funeral bell, the Seal of the Aisling returned
to him,
                   "Now to place on this a sigil,
                      That none this sad Song may amend --
                    A seal---to keep the constant vigil
                      So none more lie till Time does end---
                    And if you want to write a Story,
                      I said, your Hope's of sense forlorn;
                    Writers who do win the Glory,
                      None were made such -- all were born."
  This verse, Guy had a brilliant idea,  could be used to construe the whole of
the Aisling as a 'lie' -- the lovesick, laudanum-addicted boy spelled it out in
the stanzo. Guy couldn't sleep the whole night -- he was thinking how to bejape
Alice and Will.
                                      *
  Guy admired  the magnificent confluence  of the two rivers  outside the White
Castle, with Will and Alice -- and the military band played on near them. These
were the delights one could see outside the White Castle -- but not for Guy, as
the military band ruined it all, by simply splitting the tenor-trombone section
(six of them) into two subsections of three each, and having them play loud and
overblown notes against each other---sourly---a mere semitone apart!
  "You know,  Will"---said Guy---"I've been  thinking.  The last stanzo  of the
Aisling says  the whole Aisling is a lie.  What then of writers  being born not
made?"
  Alice answered, "Let Will be!" She recited,
                   "There's a Truth that's stood for Ages,
                      One that no one can deny;
                    That Truth's long bejaped the Sages---
                      That Truth is---Love cannot lie."
  Then she said,  "Therefore,  it's true that writers are born, not made."  The
piccolo section played a riff, doubled by the alto flutes two octaves below. As
Guy found the perfect comeback,  he grinned.  His grin showed he was pleased as
the proverbial,  swazzle-throated Punch,  when he, finally, unleashed it on the
twain.
  "That makes the Aisling a paradox---as it were---an enchanted loop," said Guy
as the clarinet and oboe section played  the first four measures of  'All Of It
Ends', after which a cor anglais soloed the Leitmotif's main melody mezzoforte,
and Guy said, realising that by now he must have gone insane, "Call me Daffy --
it's a byname I most approve of, because I am mad."  He said this in his usual,
quick, stuffy accent.
  "But only when you finish something,  will either of us  call you an artist,"
said Will. The bass trombone accompanied Will's 'finish' with two notes that so
mimicked the intonation of the word,  that Guy thought it  mockery of the worst
sort -- 'Fin-ish'!
  But Guy remembered that Will and Alice are getting away with manipulating him
and he snapped out of it.
  Then Guy said, "Fiddlesticks! What in the world do you want me to write?" His
intonation fell towards the end of his question, for he was exhausted. But even
given the condition the question was asked in, Guy could expect no answer.
  Will responded anyway, saying, "A story with a beginning, a middle and an end
-- as short or as long as you can manage."
  "More of a beginning, a muddle and an end," mused Guy, armes folded. "That is
-- the muddle in the middle is the most important part of the story."
  "Correct," said Will. Guy responded, "And how do I make that middle a muddle?
Frankly, I don't know!"
  "And one who is born a writer,"  remarked Alice,  "would find that completely
manageable."
  "Born a writer!"  exclaimed Guy.  In the military band,  a solo  clarinettist
took centerstage and began playing a weeping melody on his alto-clarinet.
  "Hence away, poetaster,"  said Alice.  Will and Alice left Guy in tears.  Guy
then fell to his knees in the mud outside the gazebo.
  Guy yelled at the clarinettist, "Quiet you!" but all he got as a response was
a rude gesture from the conductor, who promptly returned to conducting.
  In tears Guy concluded that one's mind makes one's fate.  One who thinks like
a king, becomes a king -- one who thinks like a slave, becomes a slave. Did the
Book of Eternal Wisdom not say that we are who we value us as?
                                      *
  Back in his studio flat,  Guy was  sketching out ideas,  for a story.  He was
surrounded by a pile of crumpled paper that was---indeed---the best description
of his frustration. If Dr Collyer were present, it seemed to Guy, what he would
have seen, he would have recorded as a textbook example of writer's block.
  'Style will come hand-in-hand with the idea,'  Guy then remembered  Sir Oswyn
Altrincham telling him,  'but the style must come after the idea!  If the style
guide the idea---if the tale is guided by the medium  it is presented in---both
are doomed to fail. The result of any style-first experiment, will always be an
ostentatious, shallow propaganda.'
  Guy pondered this advice. Did he ever say, 'I'm going to make a roman-fleuve,
spanning forty generations and it will be huge!' to anyone?
  This was not the first time Guy's memory betrayed him.  Yet,  Guy was sure---
very sure indeed---that he hasn't said anything remotely resembling those words
either to himself, or to Sir Oswyn Altrincham, or to anyone, for that matter --
let alone to Will or to Alice.
  Putting medium over idea? Guy stifled a laugh -- he could not even imagine, a
person beginning to write 'a poem' or 'a novel', without having the first idea,
on what to write it about! But then his gaze fell on the pile of crumpled paper
around him. He stopped laughing -- now he just felt stupid and powerless.
  Finally Guy wrote,
           The Time-span of A Story.
  This he underlined with a swift horizontal motion on his pen. He was brimming
with ideas about the various time-spans a story can cover.  With the same zeal,
he continued,
           A novel does not  have to  time 100 pages  a year of story
         time. Anything with a beginning, a muddle, and an end can be
         a novel.  One hundred,  or one thousand pages -- it does not
         matter, as long as you have these three acts, and as long as
         the middle is a muddle. That is why I spelt it muddle with a
         U, instead of an I. A story can expand a single day to seven
         hundred pages, covering every detail down to the quickest of
         thoughts;  or it can be a roman-fleuve novel,  spanning five
         or more generations, condensing a century into four thousand
         pages.
  Guy felt he had to stop whingeing. Only control freaks whinge. His mind raced
with many probing thoughts -- outline. Guy needed an outline. A plan.  He felt,
that Sir Oswyn Altrincham was right,  when he said that amateur writers need to
be guided by a plan.
  Guy wanted a plan -- and wanted it bad ... even if it makes him seem insecure
and amateurish. So he took another piece of paper, and wrote,
         - Point-of-View; an unreliable narrator (a pathological liar
           and braggart), 1st person
         - The narrator is Frederick,  a man who has blind faith in a
           blatant lie
  Guy thought up two arc phrases -- first he examined how they would sound.  He
said them aloud. "My little grouch,"  Guy declaimed -- and winced, at the sheer
abomination it boded.
  The other one fared a bit better -- "Lovely Brazen." Guy jotted down, 'Lovely
Brazen - arc phrase'.
  Guy stapled the two pieces of paper together and labelled them,  'At last,  a
Potential Goldmine -- show to Dr Collyer first!'
  Guy went to bed.  He was unsure of when exactly he fell asleep,  but it was a
long, heavy, dreamless, restless sleep -- he did not wake up until noon.
                                      *
  Guy gave Dr Collyer the 'time-span' papers. Dr Collyer sighed and read. There
was an awkward hush as he read.  Over and over and over again.  When Dr Collyer
saw the outline, he winced.
  "Something wrong?"  asked Guy.  Dr Collyer answered, clearly disgusted, "This
outline sounds perverted!"
  Guy looked at the papers when Dr Collyer gave them back -- at a second glance
the handwriting 'Lovely Brazen' was written in was the hasty, disorganised, and
all-capitals scribble that made Guy think of only one word ... 'daffy'.
  "But you did raise some important points in the essay," said Dr Collyer, "and
congratulations on that."
  "But I'm not"---Guy found it difficult, to bring himself to say the offending
word; what if Dr Collyer suddenly decide that the word suits Guy?---"daffy?"
  "It's getting harder and harder for me to decide if you are," said Dr Collyer
-- "but you're still a far cry,  from being ready  for the asylum."  Dr Collyer
stroked his chin. Then he gestured for Guy to hand him the papers again.
  Guy was hesitant, in handing the paper back to Dr Collyer.  What if he decide
that Guy was ready for the asylum, after all?  He gave Dr Collyer the paper, as
alumni of Guy's Alma Mater---Guy included---would consider such hesitation,  to
be cowardice.
  "The good points you made," said Dr Collyer, "would never have occurred to me
-- one being that a novel can span a thousand years, and condense them into one
thousand pages;  or use the same one thousand pages,  to tell every detail of a
single day! Brilliant, simply brilliant!"
  Guy simply couldn't believe what he'd just heard.  "That comes from Sir Oswyn
Altrincham,"  he said,  "but what bothers me is, how he told me that style must
always come  after the idea.  He  even  termed an idea  guided by  style -- the
shallow propaganda  that results  from  the phenomenon ... he  called  that,  a
'conceit'."
  "On the other hand,  I see  many stylistic terms,  in your outline,"  said Dr
Collyer. "First person? An unreliable narrator? Sounds like a conceit to me."
  Guy stammered incoherently. He did this on purpose! He had the idea first! In
fact, Guy was yet to have the first idea of what literary medium he was to tell
that story in. Short story? Novelette? Novella? Novel? To be frank, Guy did not
yet care an halfpenny!
  "I don't care,  which medium  I'm to tell the story in!  If you cannot  write
fiction, who are you to give anyone critique or creative writing advice? Issues
with narrator  and point of view,  because  the point of view  is first-person,
here become characterisation issues!"
  Guy might not have  realised it  by now,  but the shrill  shout  his sentence
ended in made him seem ready for the asylum. But Dr Collyer responded, "I can't
really judge your fiction. Write what you feel. So far I stand by my claim that
you are not an hopeless case -- you are not daffy. I have patients in my asylum
who live,  in a world of their own nightmares,  as it were.  You are not one of
them." Guy slumped into the chaise-longue.
  "Thank you for these words of comfort,"  said Guy.  "When is our next meeting
scheduled for?"
  "Next week," said Dr Collyer. Guy left -- feeling unusually happy.  With such
support, Guy felt, he could do anything!
  Wild fantasies raced  through Guy's mind.  He will trap  Alice and Will  in a
logical trap.  Humans transcend the myths they enact, mythic entities never do.
If he overcome the myth of a failed writer,  Guy will show Alice and Will  what
for!
  Guy went to his studio flat, and, as soon as he lay in bed, he fell asleep --
and when he awoke, he was fully rested!
                                      *
  The Rosegarden's symphony orchestra had its high-hat sharply jingling out the
initial two-measure, 3/4 time signature ostinato of, 'Narcissus Of The Field, I
Am' as Guy met Alice and Will there -- the lanterns, on that cold night, giving
the shrubs of roses (which were wilted for the season) the colours the cold has
cost them.  It will be a while until the roses regain their colours,  and those
lanterns would become mere illumination.
  "Are you through with your daydreams of fame?" asked Alice.  A solo clarinet,
in its clarion register, began playing -- the main melody of  'Narcissus Of The
Field, I Am' ... then a bass clarinet joined in with the main harmony.
  Guy was shocked.  Somewhere,  between his mind and his voice,  the words have
vanished.  He needed to answer in verse---even  blank verse---because Sir Oswyn
Altrincham taught him so. After an awkward pause, he said, "A dream for ardent,
bigoted desire." Then he handed the 'time-span' papers to Will.
  There was an ominous silence as Will read, and finally Will's eyebrow went up
and a solo oboe quacked out  the opening bars of  'All Of It Ends',  harmonised
several  octaves  above  by  the  crotales.  Guy  perceived  this  as  mockery,
especially since the harmony blocked the melody's way.
  Then Will laughed out loud -- and then he said,  "What do you make of it?  An
outline, yes ... but what will you make of it?  So far,  you have only given us
beginnings. And a beginning---without, as you would say, a muddle and an end---
is worth nothing."
  Guy could no longer pinpoint the reason why Will's words hurt him -- just now
two reasons were hurting Guy almost equally. The one reason was that all Will's
said about Guy's success at writing was true;  the other was that Guy hated it,
when others use his words against him.
  Alice said, "Yes -- and call us when you finish your billionth beginning!" At
this, the muted trumpet buzzed out two notes in its lower register, matching so
perfectly the intonation and timing of Alice's 'finish'. This mockery Guy could
not bear with: 'fin-ish'!
  Guy fell down on his knees,  and cried out  in despair -- he was fighting for
the integrity of his mind. The symphony orchestra roared out a discordant song,
then they all degenerated into tutti staccato stabs. The yelping orchestra from
Guy's long-forgotten dream!
  This stirred up something deep in Guy's mind,  and, hesitating no longer, Guy
said,  "Hic et ubique!  By this we shall see who is a human, and who is a myth!
Sir Oswyn Altrincham told me this about myths.  Living humans are human because
they transcend the myths they enact,  which mythic entities never do, precisely
because they're myths.  In you,  I see a myth of holy fools that you have never
overcome."
  "And in you, Guy"---said Will---"I see a myth of a tragic poetaster. You have
never overcome your myth, either. What does this make us? Myths?"
  Guy needed to respond -- but could not think of an answer.  In the orchestra,
the storm had settled down to a violoncello soloing the main melody for 'All Of
It Ends'. Guy remembered the seal of the Aisling,
                   "And if you want to write a Story,
                      I said, your Hope's of sense forlorn;
                    Writers who do win the Glory,
                      None were made such -- all were born."
  The sound of a Glockenspiel stirred Guy up with a perfect solution -- who can
forbid Guy from using this seal against the twain?
  "You say writers are born, not made,"  said Guy, his usual quick, posh accent
back in his voice. "Really? I dare say, this line of reasoning has made many of
those who subscribe to it---and would otherwise be brilliant writers---act like
mythical entities."
  Alice and Will laughed this suggestion of their personalities off and left --
leaving Guy in tears.  The tall violinist  began soloing a wailing---weeping---
melody on his violin, in Phrygian dominant on G -- leaving Guy yelling angrily,
"Am I a myth?"
                                      *
  Back in his studio flat,  Guy was  writing  an essay.  Even after reading the
Aisling and comparing it to The Book Of Eternal Wisdom -- something did not sit
well. So, rather in what Dr Collyer would call automatism, Guy scribbled,
           The Music Box.
  The letters were jagged, cursive minuscules -- diametrically opposite to that
cultured engrosser's roundhand cursive Guy usually wrote in ... it shocked Guy,
so much he hesitated in underlining this.
  However,  he underlined it  with a slow,  hesitant motion of his pen -- which
blotted ink on the paper every-so-often,  and ended the stroke skidding against
it. Nevertheless, Guy wrote below it,
           Can a music box harm anyone? At first, the answer seems to
         be no -- it is a safe enough mechanism,  to be wound without
         surcease in restaurants.
           Bell comb mechanism? Hooks? Pur-lease! Everyone knows that
         all of this stays within the music box,  and the only person
         the mechanism of the music box will hurt,  is the person who
         attempts to repair it -- and only if they are clumsy!
           The music  played---unlike  that of  a live orchestra---is
         also innocuous,  as  (to paraphrase a court-jester  who used
         the analogy  of the music box,  to express his humility,  by
         jesting about it once)  'a music box  can only say what  the
         author of its disc and its user want it to'. As innocuous as
         can be -- isn't it?
           Sorry  to bejape you,  but,  if a music box  has the right
         discs inserted  at the right time,  and played  at the right
         speed, in the right ambience,  and the listener at whom such
         abuse of the music box is  directed is daffy enough, to fill
         in the gaps in his mind and take offence,  the music box has
         been used as a tool to harm.
           But the poor music box is not to blame.  What is to blame,
         however, include the disc-programmer, the user, the ambience
         -- and,  lastly,  the most  important step,  the mind of the
         person who took offence at it.
           The mind that took offence  at a simple music box playing,
         would have to be key in turning the music box into a weapon,
         because only a daffy mind can think an harmless music box is
         tampered with behind their back by one who is conspiring, to
         mock them. On the other hand, it would be far less plausible
         (and therefore take a far daffier mind) to think someone has
         conspired  with an entire symphony orchestra,  comprising an
         hundred-odd live players, to have them all  'mock'  a single
         scapegoat none of them actually knows well!
  Those were words of reason  Guy thought up,  without any help  from Sir Oswyn
Altrincham  (except for the quote from the court-jester, which Guy got from one
of his required-reading plays) -- what shall he make of them?
  Yes -- what shall Guy make of these words he'd just committed to paper? If he
fail to finish  (ah, 'Fin-ish'!)  anything, Guy would prove himself, not only a
tragic poetaster to Will and Alice, but also a mythic entity to himself!
  Guy labelled the 'music box' paper as 'Potential Goldmine -- Problem Analysis
... show this to Dr Collyer first!'
  Guy lay down in bed.  He was unsure of when he fell asleep -- but,  it was an
heavy,  restless, dreamless sleep, from  which he woke up early in the morning,
hungover as though drunk. This was bad as can be, because; first, Guy has never
taken alcohol;  and second, Guy's alma mater and his order imposed teetotalism,
that is, forbade all alcohol consumption.
                                      *
  Guy relaxed in Dr Collyer's chaise-longue, as he told him the details of what
passed in the Rosegarden, including what thoughts passed through his mind, yes,
orchestra mockery elements included. "Ready for the asylum, am I?" he concluded
his story. "Am I too daffy for society?"
  "Every artist is slightly daffy," said Dr Collyer. Guy gave a sigh of relief,
while Dr Collyer was thinking how he should phrase what he was going to say, so
that Guy understand it correctly. "Listen -- it is normal for an artist to be a
bit daffy. I would venture to say that daffiness makes art tick, in fact!  But,
on the other hand, I have raving lunatics in my asylum who are not merely daffy
but really insane.  They have since parted  with reality,  if ever they've been
in touch with it. You are not one of them."
  Then Guy silently gave Dr Collyer the  'music box' paper.  An ominous silence
ensued as Dr Collyer read---ostensibly disgusted---over and over and over again
... at last Dr Collyer spoke.
  "You know," Dr Collyer told Guy, "you raise a significant point here. A whole
symphony orchestra is far harder to manipulate, than a simple music box.  To be
blunt, you are experiencing apophenia. It is a completely normal, observational
error---seeing relationships where none exist---but it's far from mad! Not even
daffy, if you ask me. Apophenia makes art."
  Guy wept tears of joy. "Dear me, what have I thought?" he wondered aloud. "If
apophenia makes art, then how do I give this mockery fodder to Alice and Will?"
Calming down, he asked Dr Collyer, "What will they think?"
  Dr Collyer adjusted his glasses on his nose, and said, quite calmly, "That is
going to  take some explaining.  You'll have to explain,  that psychiatry has a
clear line, between what is mad, and what is not mad, and apophenia is not mad.
Tell them apophenia makes art, and may be responsible for the Ash -- ugh,  I'll
never get that word of yours right ... ?"
  "The Aisling?  Sounds good,"  Guy said.  "But as I read the Aisling and watch
those symbol-detailed engravings -- my gorge rims at it. The moment I see that,
I think of laudanum.  This sounds good to me, because Will and Alice claim that
laudanum played no part in creating the Aisling, and it will serve as an escape
hatch both for the lovesick author of the Aisling and for me!"
  Wild thoughts, wild fantasies, raced through Guy's mind. Born not made? If so
then everyone who experiences apophenia can be a writer! If apophenia exists in
everyone then yes, writers are born and then made, and being a poetaster is the
poetaster's fault.  It's Guy's fault he's a failure,  and it's a fault  that is
easy to correct. He'll still show Will and Alice what for -- and prove first to
himself and then to Will and Alice that he's not a myth!
  "Writing is," Guy concluded, "not a talent but a learned skill? I mean it, if
everyone experiences apophenia, anyone can tell a tale, innit?"
  "Storytelling is still an elusive and a mercurial skill, and psychiatry still
cannot explain it. Your next appointment's next week," said Dr Collyer.
  Guy left. He went to his studio flat and took his copy of the Aisling and lay
in bed to read it. It was the witching time of the night.
                   "Many people say that dreaming
                      Brings forth only shameless lies;
                    And that all that them was seeming
                      They'd discard ere they arise."
  Guy had scarce read the first half of this opening stanzo of the Aisling when
he slipped into an heavy sleep -- all he knew was that he dropped the book. Guy
did not have any dreams, and he woke at noon,  fully rested.  And the next day,
Guy had an urge to find Alice and Will.
                                      *
  In the Rosegarden, the symphony orchestra was playing with might and main the
opening bars of  'All Of It Ends'.  The entire first-violin section  played the
main melody; the second-violin section gave the main harmony; the violas played
a doubling of the main melody, an octave below;  the violoncellos filled in the
lower register with the chords (which they managed by playing divisi into three
subsections);  the high accents were given by crotales and a Glockenspiel; bass
accents were given by contrabasses  (played spiccato)  and timpani;  rhythm was
given by a snare drum and hand-held clash cymbals.
  Guy entered the Rosegarden,  just in time to find Alice and Will sitting in a
gazebo, jabbering merrily.  He had not heard much of their talk,  for then, the
twain have noticed him and stopped. -- An awkward silence followed.
  "Oh," Alice exclaimed, "the poetaster!"  She laughed then -- a very quick and
spasmodic laugh Guy found despicable, because it was not one in good faith.  It
was not even  a laugh given  to cover  the fact that  it was not given  in good
faith. There was something despicably brazen about the laugh.
  "My fault really," Guy replied. His usual stuffy accent was back. "Let's make
a bargain. Dr Collyer told me that Art is made of apophenia -- an observational
error. Seeing relationships where none exist. So this means that just as anyone
experiences apophenia, anyone can be a writer. It's the poetasters' fault, that
they're  failures -- a fault  easily  corrected.  And if I  write  anything  of
consequence, I will prove you wrong. Moreover I'll prove to myself that I'm not
a myth!" Just as his sentence ended in a triumphant shout, the trumpet section,
ever so loud,  accented it,  then the trombones played a sour, downward-sliding
riff, as if to mock him.
  "Alice, you haven't seen the half of it," said Will. "I know Guy a bit better
than you do. So let me talk to the poetaster about the Aisling."
  But Guy immediately handed Will the 'music-box' paper.  In the orchestra, the
crotales jingled out those four notes  that stood out  as the most recognisable
segment of 'All Of It Ends'.
  There was a deep hush (in the orchestra, a violoncello was softly soloing the
melody of 'Narcissus Of The Field, I Am' -- the characteristic,  2-measure, 3/4
time signature ostinato pounded out softly on a solo concert bass drum) as Will
read.  Over and over and over again. He twitched---he winced---and, finally, he
laughed out loud. Then an alto flute joined in.
  "Sure," said Will, "you are daffy, if you think those people"---he pointed to
the orchestra---"are in a conspiracy. Did your psychiatrist say you're ripe for
the asylum -- daffy one?" As Will said 'daffy one', the tubular bells played an
eight-note riff. Guy hated the moment.  First, the argument hurt him. What hurt
him more were the eight notes on tubular bells -- the composers who were alumni
of Guy's alma mater had distinct symbolics -- when composing,  they always used
tubular bells to signify lunacy.  But what hurt Guy most was the phrase, 'daffy
one' -- Guy hated it when others use his dialect against him!
  "And what do you make, of the music box?"  asked Will.  "I want you to finish
one of your  millions of beginnings!"  In the orchestra,  an oboe quacked out a
riff, of two notes,  so perfectly matching  the intonation of Will's  'finish',
that Guy would be daffy---in his opinion---if  he didn't consider it a mockery;
sounding like the oboe quacked out, 'Fin-ish!'
  Guy gave a pathetic shout. It was clear,  that he was trying hard to maintain
the integrity of his mind.
  Alice and Will left, and the tall violinist began playing a weeping, wailing,
sad melody in Phrygian dominant on G, on his violin. Guy was not shedding tears
-- he was angry! He was left there dishonoured ... all he could say was, "Quiet
you!" The tall violinist did not seem to mind.
                                      *
  Back in his studio flat,  Guy was writing.  Around him lay crumpled sheets of
paper that bore witness not only to his writer's block, but also to his rapidly
deteriorating mental state. Oftentimes, Guy would read what he was writing, out
loud---then laugh, with bitter tears---and, finally, crumple up the paper.  Guy
needed an iron-clad idea.  Then, smiling with a realisation of victory, he took
a piece of paper, clutched his pen hard and began writing in a neat roundhand,
           Marble vs. Clay.
  This,  he underlined,  in frantic fury---once,  twice,  thrice---three swift,
horizontal motions of his pen. Then he wrote immediately below,
           Many amateur writers believe  writing is like sculpting in
         hard, unforgiving marble.  One hit too hard with the chisel,
         the whole sculpture is ruined.
           On the contrary,  writing is  more like sculpting in soft,
         malleable, lenient clay.  Too much clay? Pinch here, pinch a
         bit there.  Too little clay?  Slap some on.  Sculpture falls
         apart? Big deal -- mould it back together.
           Welcome to the world of Editing -- enjoy your stay.  Think
         of the possibilities here! No more crumpled ...
  Guy stopped just short of writing,  'dreams'.  Should he?  A problematic fact
was that Guy himself viewed writing like sculpting in marble. Why in the world,
would he parrot back those words from Sir Oswyn Altrincham not understanding in
the least what they should mean to him! Guy crumpled up the paper, and threw it
away. He took another piece of paper and wrote in haste,
           A single quote from an old book has never hurt anybody, as
         all of its authors are dead long since. It is no plagiarism,
         either -- who must pay a royalty to forge a poesy-ring?
           Singing.
  This word he underlined with a swift horizontal motion of his pen. This was a
key word -- 'singing'.
           It is necessary to sing. But how do we sing right? I know,
         that the Aisling values any kind of singing ...
                   'Echoes have but one sweet duty,
                      Echoes have but one sweet plight --
                    That is singing song of beauty,
                      Singing Day and singing Night.'
           However, singing like an Echo---singing, without knowledge
         or understanding  of the  subject matter---is  lethal to the
         idea of the lyricist and/or composer!
  This, Guy concluded, is why those who attempt to sing, in a foreign language,
get booed and fail if they don't speak it fluently -- how can people understand
what is written in a foreign language?
  Guy thought of labelling the paper -- but how? Potential goldmine it was not,
critique it was not.  He cannot show it to Alice and Will first -- they'd laugh
it off, as they laughed off just about anything he showed them.
  He is far better off showing this to Dr Collyer first. When he thought of how
Dr Collyer would react to his flat---which was filled with crumpled papers---he
said out loud, "Aw ... now I feel like I'm really barking mad, don't I."
  Guy labelled the paper,  'Thoughts -- show to Dr Collyer first!'  Then he lay
down  to  sleep.  Guy  could  not  sleep  with  thoughts  of  his mental health
deteriorating ... but  eventually he did  fall asleep -- he was not  sure when,
but it was an heavy, restless, dreamless sleep.
  Not even when he woke at noon was Guy fully rested, and that was the day when
he had an appointment with Dr Collyer. Guy just wanted to show him his thoughts
and to bring up the idea of the writer's block again.
                                      *
  Reclining in Dr Collyer's chaise-longue,  Guy truly feared the worst, when he
handed the 'thoughts on singing' paper to Dr Collyer ... he thought he's a loon
-- ready for the asylum. It seemed to Guy that, were he in the Rosegarden, that
despicable symphony orchestra  would play a riff  on tubular bells -- a symbol,
that any alumnus from Guy's alma mater would interpret as saying, that Guy was,
as some would have it, 'crazy as a loon'.
  Guy could no longer bear with  Dr Collyer's double-takes,  for Dr Collyer had
read the paper at least thrice over by now. That was the perfect sign something
had gone awry ... Guy felt chills, real chills. At last, he asked, "Is it true?
Have I gone barking-mad? Daffy enough for the asylum? Have I gone crazy?"
  Dr Collyer looked  at Guy over his glasses.  "I have in my  asylum people who
are immersed in their disorders; I cannot compare you to them or detain you."
  "Have you seen my flat?" Guy asked Dr Collyer, who only raised his eyebrow. A
gesture like this told Guy, that Dr Collyer expects a point to be raised. Then,
Guy continued, "It's littered with crumpled papers. Am I barking?"
  Dr Collyer sighed.  Then he said, quite matter-of-factly,  "There's no writer
in the world who is not susceptible to writer's block. The issue is how to deal
with them.  Writing is elusive and mercurial.  Sometimes, writer's block arises
from inhibition -- you're less likely to write anything successful, if you base
your life on someone else's expectations, of what you should be ... especially,
if that person keeps calling you a poetaster."
  Poetaster---poetaster---poetaster ... that word seemed to echo in Guy's mind.
What a fool he was! What shall he say in his defence? Finally he said the words
that made him shudder less than seven months ago, "Hear hear!"
  "Many of my patients suffer the consequences, of living as mirrors of others.
Some of my detained patients began their downward slide into lunacy that way. A
good advice -- heed no thing but words of reason."
  That advice changed,  how Guy viewed  the passage,  from  The Book Of Eternal
Wisdom, "We are who we value us as." Whereas, Guy formerly viewed it as sort of
an escape hatch for people like Sir Oswyn Altrincham, now he viewed it as pure,
distilled opportunity!
  Wild fantasies raced through Guy's mind! Guy shall write, once again, without
inhibition! He'll show Will and Alice what for!
  A wrong is unavenged, if its avenger gets punished for avenging it. Therefore
Guy must punish Will and Alice for inhibiting him, with impunity!
  Wait ... something did not feel right with this picture. Inhibition naturally
always comes from within, so if anyone is 'responsible' for Guy's mental block,
it had to be Guy -- himself!
  "I -- " Guy stammered hesitantly, "I have dishonoured myself, Doctor. I would
like to hear what other alumni of my alma mater would say about this."  Guy was
shedding silent tears.
  "You have  not  dishonoured yourself,"  said Dr Collyer.  "What you are going
through is normal, and writer's block, like writing, is mercurial. Let's take a
wild---but educated---guess. Could Sir Oswyn Altrincham, for example, force his
mind to just create? Could he---your respected mentor---pull ideas, out of thin
air?"
  An  awkward silence  ensued,  after this  probing  question  penetrated Guy's
comfort zone. Dr Collyer stared at Guy, who was primed to accept what Sir Oswyn
Altrincham taught him as infallible dogma, and hence, Guy durst not speak.
  "No one can," Dr Collyer violated the silence. "Your opinion on writing seems
ridiculously dogmatic at times.  No one can break a writer's block without hard
effort,  as most so-called 'mentors' would have you think -- not even Sir Oswyn
Altrincham."
  It's a secret the mentors keep to themselves because it's unique to the mind!
"When's our next appointment?" asked Guy.
  "Next week," said Dr Collyer. Guy left, pleased as Punch, in tears of joy. He
had to learn for himself how to break this creative block of his!
  Back in his  studio flat,  Guy lay in bed,  reading from  The Book Of Eternal
Wisdom. He had scarce read three passages, when he fell asleep,  but it brought
him only a nightmare ... and by the time he awoke he remembered nothing of it.
                                      *
  Guy went to the White Castle with Alice and Will.  There was no music outside
on weekdays like that day -- and it seemed to Guy that he could use that for an
examination of how daffy he really was.  They settled for the Great Hall, which
was lit with  many torches and adorned  with banners  of many families.  On the
table was a five-branched candelabrum.
  Guy cooled -- he forgot the paper.  And then the usual question.  "No writing
to speak of today?" asked Alice. "Cat got your quill, scrivener?"
  Scrivener?  One as familiar with plays as Guy was would know that,  to call a
writer a 'scrivener' would be the greatest insult to the writer in question, as
a scrivener was a notary -- one who writes but lacks talent.
  "And,  while we're here -- how many  of your works  did you actually finish?"
asked Will. Finish---finish---finish ... the word echoed in Guy's mind, despite
not being accompanied by a mocking orchestral riff. He was barking, all right.
  "Well, there's my novelette,  Taking The Allegro Empire By Storm,"  Guy began
sheepishly.  "A royally-messed-up novel,  that.  A fantasy world where toponyms
are derived from music terms? Pur-lease! And then I have my short stories in an
anthology called The Vision Tarot -- " He was interrupted by Will, "It's a nice
little anthology of Kitsch, isn't it -- "
  Will's sudden gesture flipped over the candelabrum,  which ignited the wooden
table and the rug;  soon the entire room  was on fire.  When Will realised that
Alice's clothes were on fire,  he tried to  stop the fire.  As nothing could be
done, he told her, "I love you, Alice."  Alice responded with, "I love you too,
Will." Then Will was in flames too! Before Guy could try to stop the fire, Will
yelled,  "Run for your life, Guy!  Even you can be a writer, if only -- "  Will
and Alice perished in the fire. Guy ran off.
  Guy escaped with his life.  Will's last words posed a problem to Guy. If only
what?  Guy pondered the words,  shedding silent tears,  as he watched the White
Castle burn from the nearby plain.
  In tears, Guy arrived at his studio flat. He sat down to read the Aisling ...
the whole thing over.
  Except, now -- he did not need to compare its anonymous author to a lovesick,
laudanum-addicted boy! It made perfect sense!
  And the final seal was not intended to be taken literally, especially this,
                   "And if you want to write a Story,
                      I said, your Hope's of sense forlorn;
                    Writers who do win the Glory,
                      None were made such -- all were born."
  It was  poetic licence -- writing  is in everyone!  Everyone is born  able to
tell a story! And so is Guy!
  For the first time Guy felt the message within!  No, he is not a poetaster---
yes, he has a message---and yes, he was living a notable life!
  Guy pondered again, that the role of daffiness in his life, is precisely what
made his life notable. He thought of writing something about that to give to Dr
Collyer. But why? Seriously! What alumnus of Guy's alma mater (for those alumni
view integrity of mind, as being of paramount importance)  would praise lunacy,
before the best psychiatrist in the country?
  Guy lay down in bed,  and fell into an heavy sleep,  weeping tears -- if only
what?

                               Part 4: Epilogue

  For the next few days Guy could not forget one thing -- if only what? Nor was
he able to get over the tragedy that happened before his eyes!
  Guy brought the issue up with Dr Collyer, reclining in his chaise-longue. Guy
expected a confirmation that his grief was valid. And then if only. If only ...
that's the question he asked Dr Collyer to answer in Will's stead.
  "Will's last words  were contradicting everything he told me before!  He told
me that even I can be a writer, if only ... then he died in that fire.  If only
what?  I believe I have enough of the passion,  the empathy, the knowledge, the
imagination, and the practice that define a good writer. If only what?"
  Dr Collyer hummed -- something about the definition of a good writer,  piqued
his interest. "Are you ready to get out of your comfort zone?" he asked Guy.
  "Frankly, last time I've seen anything of consequence to influence my writing
-- it was a month  before our first session.  It was a play,  The Secret Of The
Blue Lanthorn," said Guy ... then he grinned, thinking he caught Dr Collyer off
guard.  Then he continued, "The opera was a collaboration of librettist Wilbert
Godmanchester,  and other famed Theatre alumni of my alma mater.  A good opera,
that. But it didn't help me write a thing!"
  Dr Collyer said, to clarify his meaning,  "In your case, your comfort zone is
your alma mater. The mentorships you underwent; the fine arts corpus aggregated
by your alma mater's alumni, to whose influences you confine yourself;  and the
deliberate shrinking of your comfort zone,  which you confine to the handful of
authors deemed classical,  and those authors who were alumni of your alma mater
-- you can't write precisely because you're a reclusive bigot."
  Bigot?  Guy felt the stronghold of bigotry attacked.  In vain he searched the
definition of the term, 'bigot', for anything that may be used to defend him.
  Seeing Guy dumbstruck, Dr Collyer used the opportunity to say,  "Read, if you
want to get read.  Read outside the bigoted comfort zone of your alma mater. If
you keep yourself,  sheltered in your comfort zone,  the chances of you writing
anything are about a septillion to one!"
  A septillion to one---a septillion to one---a septillion to one ... The words
echoed in Guy's mind.  Sir Oswyn Altrincham used the same phrase, to refer to a
chance next to impossible.
  But Guy decided obtusely to refuse to see the point, saying,  "You contradict
yourself,  even on your own terms."  That was a relief!  Guy had long sought to
avenge himself---if not on Will---then on Dr Collyer, who made that phrase hurt
Guy more. "You said I'm daffy enough to write. Then you say bigots cannot write
even if they are barking mad!"
  "You miss a crucial point," said Dr Collyer. "There are multiple factors that
nurse up a writer.  If an introvert tries to write, most of the product will be
garbage."
  Guy remembered Sir Oswyn Altrincham, telling him,  'Garbage in, garbage out!'
This stirred an emotion in Guy. He told Dr Collyer, "Next week," and left.
  Guy went back to his studio flat. He contemplated how one can be so brazen as
to claim, that two and two make five.  But it all made perfect sense now -- the
author of the Aisling meant that Love makes everyone slightly daffy ... the way
it did Alice and Will.
                                      *
  Guy was in the theatre, watching the play, The Secret Of The Blue Lanthorn --
and not enjoying it;  the character of  the Earl Mathghamhain of the Stronghold
had an air whose message it took Guy until that day, fully to understand,
                   "The heart of woman steals the soul
                      Of man with cunning theft,
                    One in her trap will ne'er be whole;
                      Of him there's nothing left!
                    So woe is him who puts his trust
                      Thus---in a woman's mind---
                    But what a joy, this love, it must
                      Still be; for she is kind.
                    Be ready for life bittersweet
                      In woman's company --
                    For some, means woman pleasure sweet;
                      For others, misery."
  It was then that Guy realised,  that the last line was accompanied by tubular
bells -- in such a play, it meant Earl Mathghamhain was going mad.
  Except, seeing Will decide to burn with Alice, shed a whole new light on that
speech.  It now made perfect sense!  No; the whole speech---the principle Guy's
alma mater held, on women (pleasure for some, pain for others)---made perfectly
intelligible good sense!
  Guy could no longer enjoy the play (which was set in the White Castle,  seven
centuries ago) when the place cost Will and Alice their lives!
  Weeks passed. Guy visited the Rosegarden daily, and found grass growing again
-- but it was not yet time,  for the roses  to bloom.  He brought his  pens and
papers into the gazebo where he wrote desperately as the symphony orchestra was
playing. But nothing seemed to spark his inspiration -- not the sweeping string
tutti chords,  not the wailing  violin solos,  not the daffy oboe,  the mocking
bassoons, brass and the merry jingling of the Glockenspiel ... nothing.
  Guy cynically amused himself with the thought, that having no one to distract
him---and writing under the influence of music---was the ideal situation.  Then
again, one thought did not fit into that idea,  and it troubled Guy, and it was
this; like daffiness, good writing cannot exist in a vacuum!  Without Alice and
Will,  who will set the standard of quality for Guy's writing?  Who is to judge
him? Or rate him? Dr Collyer? Pur-lease!
  Notwithstanding, Guy continued writing -- and crumpling papers, so often that
within hours, the gazebo was a mess, despite the weekly cleaning.
  While the Rosegarden was once seldom visited  (to Guy's knowledge)  by anyone
other than Alice, Will or Guy, now people flocked in daily to hear the symphony
orchestra perform -- and people jeered at Guy -- the daffy, frustrated writer.
  Guy had only once in his life been as embarrassed as he was then. Telling the
spectators Guy's name now would be hazarding his career!
  The boy sang sometimes. Guy did not care about his singing but now, in pauses
from singing, even the boy found time to laugh at Guy, the daffy poetaster!
  Back in his studio flat, Guy lay in bed to analyse the Aisling.  He wanted to
take everything in it for granted. At face value.
  Yes, beginning with the spidery,  ornate roundhand;  the lavish,  mawkish and
detailed engravings for illustrations; and the worn-out, predictable, annoying,
obnoxious rhymes.
  But he had barely read sixteen stanzos when his mind slid into a deep, heavy,
dreamless sleep.
                                      *
  It was now early summer. Guy could not believe it -- it was almost four years
since he wrote anything of consequence by now, and almost a year after the fair
that put him to shame---the latest Midsummer Doggerel fair  he attended,  where
Will embarrassed him---it was an annual fair and the next one is in less than a
month.
  Guy went to the Rosegarden -- this time,  to reflect  on the verses from Earl
Mathghamhain's air ... and seek inspiration for one---last---time.
  Should he fail now---he felt---he'd call Clamour-Harrow on himself,  and from
then on, cease-and-desist his writing career. The Aisling may still be right in
its elitist 'born a writer' whingeing -- why couldn't it? Guy was desperate for
a single idea to prove the Aisling wrong!
  In the Rosegarden,  the symphony orchestra were playing  a melody Guy did not
recognise. The woodwinds gave the melody and its harmonies;  the flutes, oboes,
and clarinets leading -- the clarinets playing a spasmodic harmony across their
compass,  whether in chalumeau,  clarion,  or altissimo;  the bassoon and three
contrabassoons joining into four-note chords;  the cor anglais,  filling in the
silences with notes resembling the quacking of a duck; the brass section giving
overblown tutti staccato notes every other measure of 4/4 time Tempo di marcia,
alternating with timpani; the whole strings section, played spiccato, accenting
the notes of the flutes at places;  the bass drums, snare drums, high-hats, and
cymbals,  giving the beat and rhythm (a Music alumnus of Guy's alma mater would
never,  ever rely solely on drums for rhythm);  and the keyboards and chromatic
percussion, filling in the rest of this loud, cacophonic monster, the keyboards
mainly supplying the chords.
  Guy had some instinct that the band was getting worse. And he thought he knew
why, just when he saw two rose shrubs side by side.  On each of the two shrubs,
grew a single rose flower.  Both flowers were red as blood, and each of the two
opened its thirty petals in full bloom! What a perfect reminder of a couple who
were united in love until their simultaneous death in a fire, whose heat was no
match for the heat of their love!
  There shall be no more desperation -- Guy had an idea to write something huge
... but then, the orchestra soloed 'All Of It Ends' on tubular bells.  Guy then
realised he is daffy ... but only writer-daffy.  Guy had won a victory ... over
himself. Guy was---indeed---a writer.
  Guy hurried over to his studio flat. He took a pen and some paper. He did not
think much about what to entitle this story he wrote -- the title chose itself.
The title was, 'The Rose Of Thirty Leaves'.
  Guy wrote---in a word---relentlessly.  His only purpose in this story  was to
express his grief.
  Guy's grief was over one question Will asked, to which the answer is obvious,
at least to one in love.
  Guy was never in love -- and hence unable to grasp it, as Will and Alice did.
If there was a thing Guy didn't know,  the ignorance of which  hampered Guy the
most, it was love and the behaviour of women's minds.
  This question Will asked was at the very core of all art,  but the Aisling---
that exemplar of, maybe not dream-poems, but especially so of romances---hinges
and depends on it!
  And this question uses a simile and a personification such as might put every
bard who is  not in love,  to shame.  This was the question  Guy tasked himself
with expressing. A difficult task, that!
  Yes,  a rose need not have exactly thirty petals  to be a rose;  yes,  a rose
need not be red to be a rose -- but what is a rose without her thorns?

                                   THE END
